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THE MIND OF THE NORTH CAROLINA ADVOCATES 
OF MERCANTILISM 


By C. ROBERT HAYWOOD 


Among the better definitions of a “liberal” was that pre 
sented recently by Mayor Joseph S. Clark of Philadelphia. 
Mayor Clark suggested that a liberal was a person who ad- 
vocated * ‘utilizing the full force of government for the ad- 
vancement of social, political and economic justice . . . 
(through] a liberal program of orderly policing of our society 
by government.”’ Such a definition would seem to be con- 
sistent with the liberal political theories of the New Deal and 
the liberal economic ideas of John Maynard Keynes. This 
is a definition, however, apropos to the given moment in 
American history. Such is the nature of this changing world 
that Mayor Clark’s definition would have been completely 
unacceptable in the eighteenth century. In fact, his definition 
would have described the basic tenets of the then, accepted 
or conservative point of view. It was the liberal, if not to say 
radical, thought that called for withdrawal of governmental 
control and an easement of the regulative activities of the 
government. The orthodox philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury English conservative called for extensive governmental 
regulation in every aspect of society that might conceivably 
add to the general wealth and prosperity of the nation, in- 
cluding any outlying colonies. This orthodox theory was so 
widely accepted in Great Britain that its advocates did not 
even trouble to label it as there was no need to distinguish it 

*Joseph S. Clark, Jr., “Can the Liberals Rally?” The Atlantic, July, 


1953, 27-32. 
[139] 
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from any other. It was not until the eve of the American 
Revolution that Adam Smith fixed the label of mercantilism 
to the prevailing eighteenth century economic theory. 

North Carolina in 1700 should have been more willing than 
most of the colonies to accept the prevailing British doc- 
trine, including the accepted subservient role of the colonies. 
Plagued as she was by adverse political, geographical and 
economic conditions North Carolina’s growth had been slow. 
The double coast line with its shallow sounds and dangerous 
reefs prevented ocean going vessels with deep draft from 
coming into the undeveloped harbors. Her political life had 
its own dangerous reefs as expressed in the discontent of the 
people which had led to the Culpeper rebellion. Economi- 
cally, the inhabitants of “Lubberland” existed on the bare 
self-sufficiency of a frontier economy, with some cattle, 
Indian corn and tobacco for export. Thus, any economic 
theory that promised improvement was likely to be welcomed 
by the North Carolinians; and mercantilism did promise this 
through an orderly and well regulated economy. 

Mercantilism could be implemented only through rigid 
and direct governmental supervision. Under Proprietary rule 
there was little opportunity for perfecting mercantile prin- 
ciples. Even before 1729, and royal assumption, there was 
some evidence of mercantile thought and action in the colony. 

As in all the Southern colonies, one of the most serious 

roblems facing North Carolina was her lack of settlers 
“which are the real and true strength of a nation,” as John 
Rutherfurd was to write.? The Proprietors were especially 
—_ to settle Carolina, largely because their interest lay in 
collecting quit rents on the lands that were occupied. As 


early as 1669 a series of acts had been passed by the Assembly 
setting up a program to encourage settlement, including 
grants of land. Additional acts were passed in 1715 which 
included provisions for civil marriage contracts, restriction 
of Indian trade to residents of the colony, exemption from 
paying duties for one year, collection of local debts before 


*John Rutherfurd, “The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain,” 
William K. Boyd, Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Concerning North 
Carolina (Raleigh, 1927), 113. Hereinafter cited as Rutherfurd, “The Im- 
portance of the Colonies to Great Britain.” 
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outside claims were honored and an “Act for Liberty of 
Conscience” directed toward relieving the Quakers from 
taking the usual oaths.* In spite of the lenient laws of North 
Carolina, population growth remained slow. The Proprietors 
were not able to give the positive encouragement necessary 
to attract settlers, so it was only natural that they would turn 
to the English government for assistance. It was also only 
natural that they would use the prevailing mercantile argu- 
ments in seeking this assistance. The possibility of developing 
Carolina as a market and source of raw materials was one of 
the major themes of the Lord Proprietors. John Archdale 
under the heading, “Some weighty considerations for Parlia- 
ment,” illustrated how two thousand white settlers in Caro- 
lina were worth one hundred thousand at home because of 
the English goods which would be exchanged.* 

The first real fruits of the Proprietors’ efforts to obtain royal 
assistance in bringing colonists to America, came with the 
Neuse River settlement of Palatines. The Rev. Joshua Kocher- 
thal’s promotional pamphlet, that had been sponsored by the 
Proprietors, was to have considerable influence in Germany.* 
But as far as the Swiss contingent was concerned the writings 
of some of their own members were of more importance. 
The Canton of Bern had been contemplating the establish- 
ment of a colony in the New World and a number of Swiss 
had gone out under the sponsorship of the Canton to view 
prospective cities. Among those who came early to Carolina 
was Franz Ludwig Michel. Michel wrote to his brother in 
Bern in glowing terms of the possibilities of silk, rice, tobacco 
~ * Erna Risch, “Encouragement of Immigration as Revealed in Colonial 
Legislation,” The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLV 
(January, 1937), 10; Walter Allen Knittle, Early Eighteenth Century 
Palatine Emigration (Philadelphia, 1937), 10. Hereinafter cited as Knittle, 
Early Palatine Emigration. See aiso Walter Clark, The State Records 
of North Carolina (Winston, Goldsboro, Charlotte, Raleigh, 1898-1914), 
XXIII, 1-3. Hereinafter cited as Clark, State Records. 

*Knittle, Early Palatine Emigration, 26-27; see also Archdale’s dis- 
cussion of the dual role of Carolina as a source of raw materials and a 
market for English goods, A New Description of the Fertile and Pleasant 
Province of Carolinu: with a Brief Account of its Discovery, Settling, and 
the Government Thereof to this Time (London, 1707). Hereinafter cited as 


Archdale, A New Description .. . of Carolina. 
*Knittle, Early Palatine Emigration, 98. 
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and cotton.* But of even more importance was the pamphlet 
of John Rudolff Ochs, entitled Amerikanisher Wegweiser 
oder kurtze und eigentlich Bescheibung der Landshafft Caro- 
lina, which was probably a re-editing of Lawson's New 
Voyages but, nevertheless, greatly impressed the Swiss.’ Ochs, 
who had spent some time in the colonies and was to remain 
active in settlement schemes, undertook to demonstrate to 
England how the Swiss settlers would be “most servicable 
to the nation” by producing grain, hemp, flax and wines. He 
also held out the prospect of even more desirable industry 
in silk and potash, if the immigrants were properly instructed.* 
Both of these Swiss authors suggested that the Swiss settlers 
would produce those goods which could not be developed 
in England, thus tending to make the Empire more nearly 
self-sufficient. 

George Ritter, another of the leaders of the Swiss project, 
saw Clearly that an appeal for assistance must be couched in 
good mercantile terms. In May, 1707, he wrote, “I no longer 
have the idea of mentioning either the merchants or the 
manufacturers as the Board of Trade of Her Majesty might 
not consider this favorably. It will suffice to speak of the 
laborers and artisans for building constructions, as the only 
manufactures that we might be able to transport from here 
are merely weavers. * This decision of the Swiss to demon- 
strate to Great Britian how well their settlement would fit 
into the mercantile system led to the publication of one of 
the most interesting of the mercantilist pamphlets. 

In 1710 a quarto pamphlet was printed in London purport- 
ing to be a letter written by a “Swiss Gentleman” to a friend 
~ *Geza Schulz, “Addition to the History of the Swiss Colonization Proj- 
ects in Carolina,” The North Carolina Historical Review, X (April, 1933), 


133-134. Hereinafter cited as Schulz, “Addition to the History of the Swiss 
Colonization.” 

* Albert B. Faust, Guide to Materials for American History in Swiss 
and Austrian Archives (Washington, 1916), 31. See Christopher Von 
Graffenreid’s favorable comment on “the latest treatise of Mr. Ochs.” 
Vincent H. Todd, Christopher Von Graffenreid’s Account of the Foundin 
of New Bern (Raleigh, 1920) 261. Hereinafter cited as Todd, Von Graf. 
fenreid’s Founding of New Bern. 

*Todd, Von Graffenreid’s Founding of New Bern, 261; W. L. Saunders, 
The Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, Goldsboro, etc., 1886- 
*°92). TV, 160, 209-211, 260. Hereinafter cited as Saunders, Colonial Records. 
See also Schulz, “Addition to the History of the Swiss Colonization,” 140. 

'Schulz, “Addition to the History cf the Swiss Colonization,” 140, 
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in Bern. The “Swiss Gentleman,” who was probably the 
frontiersman and imperalist, Thomas Nairne, had spent, he 
said, some time in Carolina enjoying “many pleasures and 
Delights,” may have been writing to his Swiss friend but he 
most certainly expected the English Board of Trade to be 
looking over his friend’s shoulder. This anonymous gentleman 
wrote: 


When I consider of what Importance this Colony may be in 
time to the British Nation, the great Quantities of their Manu- 
facturers it might take off, and the Variety of Commodities 
which it is capable of producing, to make suitable Returns; I 
am perfectly surprised there should not be the least Care taken 
to encrease the Number of its Inhabitants. If the small Number 
here at present employs two and twenty Sail of English Ships, 
besides sixty smaller Vessels from other Ports; to what Height 
may the Trade be brought, if the people were fifty times the 
Number they are now, which the Country would easily contain? 

The Scituation of this Province is such as not to interfere 
with England, in any Branches of its Manufacture; there is no 
money required to be sent hither; it is capable of producing 
many Commodities, which are now brought from other Nations, 
by Money exported from England.'” 


The writer went on to estimate the cost to Great Britain 
of transporting one hundred settlers to Carolina and the 
eventual gain, reckoned at some £67,500, for twenty years.” 
The obvious advantage of a favorable balance of trade to 
Great Britain could hardly be missed. But to drive the advan- 
tage home in terms no mercantilist could mistake, the “Swiss 
Gentleman” pointed out that the Carolinas (including South 
Carolina) were on the same latitude as Persia, Egypt and 
Syria, consequently (with encouragement and population ) 
almonds, coffee, tea and “all sorts of drugs” could be pro- 
duced if the necessary encouragement was given."* 
~ [Thomas Nairne], A Letter from South Carolina ... Written by a 
Swiss Gentleman, to his friend at Bern (London, 1710), 56-57. Hereinafter 
cited as [Nairne] A Letter... from a Swiss Gentleman. 

"Just why this sort of information would be considered of interest to 
other Swiss gentlemen was not explained. 

“Von Graffenreid had played on the same theme, but emphasized the 


tremendous advantages that could be expected from silk production. Todd, 
Christopher Von Graffenreid’s Account, 301. 
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By the time the optimistic pamphlet by the “Swiss Gentle- 
man” had appeared, the previous efforts of other Swiss writers 
and the activities of Michel and Von Graffenreid had gained 
the desired results. The Proprietors had made Von Graffen- 
reid an attractive offer which had been accepted. The gov- 
ernment had not agreed to pay the passage over, although, 
Queen Anne had contributed £4,000 and several other in- 
dividuals had contributed to the cause. Parliament had come 
through, however, with one of the hoped for encouragements 
when the 1709 naturalization law had been passed. This was 
a better law than Ritter, who had early suggested it, had 
expected and was to influence favorably Swiss settlement.” 

After the colony became a royal possession the prospects 
of greater benefits through appeals to mercantilist principles 
were pee improved. Each of the royal governors availed 
himself of the opportunity to make mercantilistic appeals for 
greater population. Governor George Burrington urged the 
reduction of the quit rent so that more people would come in- 
to Carolina, who would then produce tar, potash, hemp, rice, 
silk, and “seeds to make oyl” which were essential but non- 
competitive commodities. Burrington also urged the granting 
of more land to encourage settlement, for, he pointed out, 
the sooner the land was taken the quicker rents would in- 
crease and the sooner the colony would begin to fulfill its 
role as raw material producer and consumer of English 
goods."* Governor Gabriel Johnston was especially active in 
developing the Cape Fear River settlement of Scotch-High- 
landers. Just as in the case of his predecessor, Johnston urged 
the relaxation of limits on land and the provisions for cultiva- 
tion of land as it tended to limit immigration and led to the 
neglect of cattle raising which was so important if new 
peoples were coming into the colony.” 

e finest expression of mercantile reasoning for attracting 
settlers during Johnston’s administration came from the pen 
of Henry McCulloh. McCulloh was well acquainted with 


* Schulz, “Addition to the History of the Swiss Colonization,” 140. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 157-158, 337-338, 430-432. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, IV, 204; J. P. MacLean, Historical Ac- 
count of the Settlements of Scotch Highlanders in America Prior to the 
Peace of 1783 (Cleveland, 1900), 102. 
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the sort of reasoning that was likely to move the Board of 
Trade to action and his pamphlets and petitions mark him as 
a rigid mercantilist. Part of his success in acquiring large 
grants of Carolina land came from his deft use of mercan- 
tilistic appeals. In 1736 McCulloh petitioned the Board of 
Trade for a grant of 132,000 acres of land on which he intend- 
ed to settle only three hundred people. McCulloh justified 
this diminutive settlement on the grounds that he would 
accept only foreigners skilled in producing raw materials that 
England was then purchasing in an unfavorable trade ar- 
rangement, such as naval stores, hemp and potash. These 
few colonists would buy slaves, develop the ial country and 
serve as a barrier to foreign encroachment, all of which would 
lead to other immigrants coming into North Carolina. The 
net result would be an acorn-like growth of population and 
a resulting increase in English trade.”° 

Governor Arthur Dobbs used considerably more imagina- 
tion than his predecessors in approaching the problem of an 
increased population. The Governor cast an envious eye on 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies where the native popu- 
lation had become an integral part of the society. Dobbs 
proposed that “a Premium or Portion should be given, by the 
Publick to such as would marry a native savegage.” This 
cadre of married whites in the Indian villages, through teach- 
ing in schools and by their example, would bring the English 
culture, dress and mode of production to the native who 
would then “be converted and made useful to the trade, 
Wealth and Power of Britain; and Strengthen our Colonies 
against the Incroachment of the French. . . .” In short, this 
was “the write man’s burden” theme of a later age. Dobbs 
also saw in the spreading of the English settlement a check 
on the ability of the colonies to throw off their economic and 
political dependency on Great Britain.’ Dobb’s plan was 
Saunders, Colonial Records, IV, 156, 162-163; James High, “Henry 
McCulloh: Progenitor of the Stamp Act,” The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXIX (January, 1952), 24-38; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., “Private 
Profits and British Colonial Policy: The Speculations of Henry McCulloh,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, III (October, 1951), 536. 

"Undated essay on colenization, The Dobbs Papers, National Library 


of Ireland (Microfilm of manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collec- 
tion, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill). Hereinafter cited Dobbs 
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read by certain colonists and the Board of Trade, although 
it was so incompatible with the racial attitudes of the English 
that it was given scant consideration." 

The efforts of the Proprietors, land holders, colonial officials 
and the governments of Great Britain and North Carolina did 
succeed in attracting settlers to the colony, with many of the 
results that had been predicted; but immigration was never 
heavy enough to satisfy the demand. Entrepreneurs, like the 
Scotch merchant, James Murray, were to continue to com- 
plain of the scarcity of skilled craftsmen. Murray felt that 
the poverty of North Carolina and her “uselessness to our 
Mother Country” was due to the “thinness” of the popula- 
tion.* Although the population increases had not met all the 
expectations of those concerned it is certain that there was 
an improvement under royal control. 

Great Britain had purchased the Lord Proprietors’ share in 
order to improve the empire relationship between the col- 
onies and the mother country. The colonists themselves had 
not revolted against the slugglish rule of the Proprietors nor 
had their complaints been sufficiently loud to cause Britain 
to take control. The transfer of royal rule was made largely 
because Great Britain saw that a proprietary rule would not 
guarantee the role of the colony that was demanded by the 
mercantilist arrangement of the empire. In making the de- 
cision the Crown was guided in part by the advice of colonists, 
in the main, neighbors of North Carolina. Virginians and 
South Carolinians like Francis Blair, Governor Francis Nich- 
olson, Colonel John Barnwell and Robert Carter had urged 
the shift in order to increase trade, restrain the French and 


Papers. Governor Dobbs also had his more practical and prosaic side 
as seen in the advertisements which appeared in the Belfast, Ireland, 
newspaper in 1754. This series of appeals for “Gentlemen, Artificers, and 
others” to settle in North Carolina represents one of the simplest and 
sincerest statements in the colonial promotional literature. Copy of South 
Carolina Items in the Belfast Newspapers, 1729-1760. South Caroliniana 
Collection, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 4, 

“William Faris to Arthur Dobbs. February 18, 1749/50, Dobbs Papers. 
For the usual colonial point of view see the enactments of the North Caro- 
lina Assembly concerning intermarriage with Indians. Clark, State Records, 
XITI, 65, 106. 

* Nina Moore Tiffany and Susan I. Lesley, eds., Letters of James Mur- 
ray, Loyalist (Boston, 1901), 64, 79-80. Hereinafter cited as Tiffany and 
Lesley, Letters of James Murray. 
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preserve an orderly and well regulated society.”” With few 
exceptions, the North Carolina settlers appeared to be in- 
different to the change. Once the shift was made, however, 
the colonists were quick to express their pleasure. Formal 
expressions of gratitude usually carried with them the double 
expectations of benefits to the Crown and to the colony.” 
The prospects of the implementation of the mercantile theory 
in all its fullness by the British government was not looked 
upon with an apprehension by the colonists. The possibility 
of tapping a new source of power and assistance could only 
be contemplated with hope and expectation. 

To receive governmental benefits it was necessary for the 
North Carolinian to accept the English position regarding 
the colonial relationship to the empire. In the main, the North 
Carolinian did accept a mercantile philosophy that would 
classify him as an empire mercantilist. That is, he tended to 
view economic policies in the light of the benefits to the em- 
pire as a whole. Regulation of his economic life was accepted. 
That this meant the subordination of the colonial economic 
policies was no more questioned than was North Carolina’s 
political subordinate position. At the same time it was under- 
stood that the plantations must prosper. The idea of mutual 
benefit was the cornerstone of the Carolinian’s mercantile 
beliefs. 

To the North Carolina ship builder, William Borden, who 
had already experienced the helping hand of the English 
government in raising hemp and flax, the prospects of further 
benefits was viewed with anything but alarm. Consequently, 
his writings abound with frequent references to the idea 
~ ® Enoch Walter Sikes, North Carolina as a Royal Province, 1729-1776 
(Richmond, 1909), 441. Hereinafter cited as Sikes, North Carolina as a 
Royal Province. See also Charles Lee Raper, North Carolina: A Study in 
English Colonial Government (New York, 1904), 25; Hugh T. Lefler, 
North Carolina History as Told by Contemporaries (Chapel Hill, 1934), 
30; Daniel Coxe, A Description of the English Province of Carolina (Lon- 
don, England, 1722), 7, hereinafter cited as Coxe, A Description of the 
English Province of Carolina; Saunders, Colonial Records, I, 527, 646; 
Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations (London, Eng- 
land, 1920-38), 197-198, 202. Hereinafter cited as Journals of the Board of 
_ = Colonial Records, III, 2, 135; Sikes, North Carolina as a 


Royal Province, 441; R. D. W. Connor, History of North Carolina (Chicago, 
1919), I, 138-141. 
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of “the King’s Interest” and the “publick Benefit.” * John 
Rutherfurd, merchant and colonial official, wrote in clear 
mercantilistic form of the advantages to Great Britain and 
North Carolina. The position of a raw material producing 
unit within the empire did not mean an economically inse- 
cure life; but was, in fact, the logical role for a frontier 
community that was long on land and short on people. “We 
can be certain,” Rutherfurd wrote, “that so long as the Ameri- 
can planter can find vent for the produce of his land to 
aie him to purchase British manufactures, it will never 
occur to him to manufacture, because in every respect it 
would be contrary to his interest.” * 

The royal governors, who were always in a difficult spot in 
so far as loyalties were concerned, were the foremost ex- 
ponents of the belief in mutual assistance. George Burrington 
wrote, “I sincerely promise you my concurrance in Every- 
thing that shall be for his Majesty’ s Service and the Good of 
the Province.” * Governor Johnston was even more explicit 
in stating that “the interest of the Crown and of this Province 
is entirely the same.” * But it was Governor Dobbs who gave 


the clearest statement of the position that the governors had 
attempted to achieve when he wrote, 


I well know, My Lords, that as the liberties of the people when 
they degenerate into Republican principles are prejudicial to the 
just right of the Crown, so is the prerogative when raised be- 
yound its due limits destructive and hurtful to the just liberties 
of the people. I therefore made it my sole aim to preserve a 
due medium. . . .”6 


There were, after all, certain advantages in the colonial 
position just as there were other advantages for the mother 
country. The interdependency of the empire arrangements 
could be used by the colonists as a lever to pry assistance 


= See William Borden, “An Address to the Inhabitants of North Caro- 
lina” (Williamsburg, 1746), as reprinted in Boyd, Some Eighteenth 
Century Tracts, passim. Hereinafter cited as Borden, “An Address to the 
Inhabitants of North Carolina.” 

“John Rutherfurd, “The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain,” 
113. 

“ Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 565. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, IV, 79. 

” Saunders, Colonial Records, VI, 308. 
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from the mother country. A recurring note in colonial appeals 
for reforms and encouragements was the threat that the 
colonists would turn to manufacturing. Governor Johnston 
in urging bounties for the production of silk, hemp and flax, 
pointed out that not only would these commodities give Eng- 
land a favorable trade exchange but would prevent the 
colonist from “fallling] into such manufactures as may inter- 
fere with and be prejudical to those at home.” Even as rigid 
an adherent to the royal prerogative as Governor Dobbs used 
the technique on occasions. He suggested that if trade to 
Ireland in naval stores and indigo, and to Spain and Portugal 
in the same commodities was not opened the colonists would 
turn to manufacturing in order to relieve their unfavorable 
trade balance.* Individual colonists were even more prone 
to use the threat of manufacture. Richard Caswell, Cornelius 
Harnett, Samuel Swann, John Ashe, William Houston and 
Samuel Spruill, with Dobbs’ endorsement, had joined in 
suggesting the removal of certain enumerated articles as a 
move to prevent the colonists from being forced to go into 
manufacturing.” James Murray, in urging a bounty on indigo, 
referred to the wasted time spent in manufacturing of wool, 
flax and cotton goods which could be diverted to fulfilling 
the raw material obligations of the colony.” The “Inhabitants 
of Albemarle County’ used as one of the weapons to strike at 
the Virginia restrictions on Carolina tobacco the threat that 
they would be “obliged to fall upon such useful Manufactorys 
for their necessary Clothing & as will prevent the sale of 
considerable quantity of European Goods and consequently 
be prejedical to the Trade of Great Britain.” ” 

Although this negative approach to gain aid was used 
frequently, the usual approach for requesting British gov- 
ernmental action was to demonstrate how a reform or assist- 
ance would perfect the role of the colony in the mercantilist 
arrangement. Appeals for correction of matters as dissociated 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, IV, 6. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 314-319. 

” Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 323-331. 
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as religious apathy or James Moore's Indian policies were 
expressed in good mercantile dogma.” The requests for boun- 
ties and other financial assistance inevitably carried with 
them the idea that Carolina could be guided into a more 
useful pursuit from the standpoint of empire trade. Thus, 
the group of North Carolinians who threatened to begin 
manufacturing spent more time in showing how the removal 
of certain enumerated articles would lead to the purchase of 
English manufactured goods. Dobbs likewise emphasized the 
return of Spanish and Portuguese bullion which would in 
turn be spent on English produce.” 

The colonists did not expect British responses to their re- 
quests to come unattached. Government control, supervision 
and guidance was considered desirable. William Borden, 
using the familiar mercantilist simile of the bees, pointed 
to the similiarity between the colonists and a swarm of bees. 
Once they leave their original home, he said, they are 


naturally incline[d] to assume to themselves the native Manner 
and Form of Government; notwithstanding which, many of them 
(through Loss of their native Guide, or Want of proper Aid) get 
shatter’d, confused, and become useless in the Creation, .. . al- 
though surrounded with rich and spacious Flowers... .*° 


Therefore the English who had “formed and nursed them 
up from infancy,” to use Governor Johnston’s phrase, were 
expected to guide and direct economic activities. The classic 
Carolina example of the benefits derived from such guidance 
can be seen in the primary industry of the colony, naval 
stores. Naval stores production had started early in Carolina 
but it was not until after the royal bounties were offered in 
1705 that the industry prospered. Few colonial industries 


"For comments of James Moore see John Ash, The Present State of 
Affairs in Carolina (London, England, i706), 2. Just as Joseph Boone, 
Carolina agent and supporter of the dissenters, could mold religious issues 
to fit mercantilism in 1705, so could Governor Dobbs as late as 1755. 
Where Boone spoke of “Atheism and irreligion, destructive to trade and 

. depopulation,” Dobbs requested more clergymen as a means of teach- 
ing morality and industry which would increase production and trade 
with England, Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 314. 
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fitted better the mercantilist theory. Not only did its develop- 
ment reduce English dependency upon a foreign power but 
any excess production could be re-exported in a favorable 
trade exchange. The demands created by the naval stores 
industry would increase English ships and seamen which 
would serve to make Great Britain strong in time of war. 
Slaves would also be needed in Carolina for its production 
and they would in turn consume more English products. The 
only flaw in the arrangement was that the colonial tar was not 
of as good a quality as that from the Baltic states. Throughout 
the first fifteen years of the bounty system, the Board of 
Trade attempted to discover some means of improving the 
quality of Carolina tar. In 1719 Parliament passed a law call- 
ing for inspection of all colonial tar and eventually demanded 
the adoption of the Swedish method of production. 

Petitions poured into Parliament in protest. Agents, mer- 
chants, and planters, including Joshua Gee, William Byrd, 
Joseph Boone and Abel Ketelbey, appeared before the Board 
to = a for the return to the old method.” Among the last 
of the colonists to testify to the Board was Chr istopher Gale of 
North Carolina, who indicated that his long experience in the 
industry had led him to the conclusion that the Swedish 
technique could not be used in Carolina. He feared that if 
the Board continued its insistence on a foreign technique the 
industry would decline and with it, trade to England.’ Mean- 
while the colonists themselves were attempting to improve 
the industry through various legislative acts.” 

The efforts on both sides of the Atlantic failed and the 
bounty was removed. Production declined radically, which in 
turn called up a new wave of demands for the reinstatement 

“Justin Williams, “English Mercantilism and Carolina Naval Stores, 
1705-1776,” The Journal of Southern History, I (May, 1935), 177-182. 
Hereinafter cited as Williams, “English Mercantilism and Carolina Naval 
Stores.” See also Journals of the Board of Trade, (1714/15-1718), 209-218, 
220-227; (1722/23-1728), 139-142; Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 196-197. 
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of the bounty, even with the previous regulations.” Within 
four years the financial grant was repassed and the naval 
stores industry revived to the point of becoming the economic 
foundation of colonial Carolina. However, Carolina never 
developed a product which would meet the approval of the 
English navy. Various schemes were proposed to improve the 
quality and prevent wastage, such as that described by Cullen 
Pollock, but it was not until 1751 that an adequate inspection 
law was passed. This act, passed in response to Governor 
Dobb's urging, was amended from time to time but the 
English sailors continued to complain of the corrosive quality 
of Carolina tar.** The protests of the British sailors were to 
have little weight in the Board’s consideration as long as 
Joshua Gee could demonstrate that there were only one hun- 
dred barrels of Swedish tar in England.“ The British mer- 
cantilists could not tolerate such a precarious dependency on 
the Baltic states. The awareness of the English position was 
not lost on the colonists who made any number of requests 
on the basis of encouraging the naval stores industry. Henry 
McCulloh was to petition for land grants; Richard Beresford 
and the Council of North Carolina were to demand increased 
naval protection; Governor Burrington was to advise granting 
larger land tracts; and Governor Johnston was to ask for 
commodity money—all professing that these things were need- 
ed in order to improve or maintain the naval stores industry.” 

The other sinew of the navy, masts, timber and hemp, were 
to be given the same consideration by the British government. 
The potential value of the Carolina forests had impressed all 
the earliest writers as it had Arthur Barlowe with its “excel- 


* Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 396; Williams, “English Mercantilism 
and Carolina Naval Stores,” 176. 
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lent smell and qualitie.”“’ Preservation of pine masts and 
the granting of bounties for certain types of lumber used in 
ship construction were a part of the early British mercantile 
legislation. From time to time additions to the bounty lists 
were requested. James Murray suggested adding cypress 
masts and pine planks to the bounty list since the Carolina 
timber was as good as that “of Norway which you buy with 
ready money, whereas ours would be purchased of your own 
Manufactures.” ** 

Hemp was also much demanded by the British navy and 
was on both the bounty and enumerated lists. But in spite of 
the encouragement given no larger scale production devel- 
oped in Carolina. Governors Johnston and Dobbs tried to 
get additional encouragements; Dobbs by way of colonial 
bounties and Johnston indirectly by having hemp rated as 
commodity money.”’ At least Johnston used good mercantile 
dogma in urging the encouragement of hemp when he wrote 
that allowing the rating of hemp as a commodity money 
would “encourage them [the colonists] to raise a Produce 
which would promote additional Trade to Great Britain.” “° 
The encouragement of flax, which was usually coupled with 
hemp, and potash brought some equally interesting mercan- 
ilist argument from the colonists. John Rutherfurd devoted 
a large section of his mercantilistic pamphlet to describing 
the value to England of a bounty on colonial flax.” The Swiss 
promoters made much of the benefits that the glass, soap and 
woolen industries of England would receive from the a. 
opment of potash which would come with Swiss settlement.“ 
In naval stores and related industries the colonists had been 
willing to accept regulation and the enumeration system in 
order to receive the bounties. Many felt that it was only 
by receiving encouragement of these infant industries that 

“Richard Hakluyt, Collection of the Early Voyages, Travels, and Dis- 
coveries of the English Nation (London, 1809-12), III, 302. 

“Tiffany and Lesley, Letters of James Murray, 78. 
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North Carolina had few quarrels with the British mercantile 
system. 

The mercantilists in Great Britain and America had high 
hopes of developing luxury products of the type which Eng- 
land was buying in an unfavorable trade balance with Europe 
and the Near East. The Italian silk trade was one of the un- 
favorable exchanges that England was attempting to escape. 
The establishment of an English silk processing plant in 
1719 had led Sardinia to place an embargo on the export of 
raw silk.** The prospect of silk culture in a country abounding 
in wild mulberry trees had stirred the imagination of most 
of the early writers on Carolina.” But where her northern 
neighbor did very little in the way of actually producing silk, 
Oldmixon could write that “Silk is come to a great Improve- 
ment here. . . .”*' Ludwig Michel also, as early as 1703, could 
boast of great profits.” The requests for bounties by governors 

ohnston and Dobbs, however, made little impression on the 
Board of Trade. Johnson was told bluntly to submit specimens 
of his production as an act of good faith before the Board 
would even consider the matter. Eventually, the Governor 


did direct Henry McCulloh to take his “Bona Fide” specimen 
to the Board. Although the quality of his silk failed to move 
the Board to give the desired bounty, Johnston’s interest 
never flagged and a private improvement society in London 
did eventually grant some monetary encouragement to co- 
lonial production.” 


“Marguerite B. Hamer, “The Foundation and Failure of the Silk 
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Discussions of silk production by North Carolina brought 
out some of the best expressions of colonial mercantilism. 
Oldmixon and Archdale g gave the accepted mercantile theory 
of a full working force, in which no hands were to be idle, 
when they pointed out that the “little Negro children,” other- 
wise unproductive, could be used to tend the silk worms.” 
The Swiss agent, Jenner, was attempting to correct what was 
considered the chief deterent to the industry when he sug- 
gested that the Swiss settlers could instruct the natives in the 
technique of silk culture.” The policy of attracting skilled 
foreign labor and studying foreign techniques was practiced 
in the silk industry in Carolina more than any activity, and 
reflects the same economic and political sophistication that 
was typical of French Colbertism. Although Governor Dobbs 
was to follow William Byrd’s lead in utilizing German indus- 
trial “know-how” in an attempt to develop Carolina iron, it 
was primarily in silk culture that the greatest returns were 
expected from skilled foreigners. Ludwig Michel, James Mur- 
ray, Governor Johnston and Martin Stehelin all brought skill- 
ed individuals from Europe to give instruction in silk produc- 
tion. Johnson and Murray also imported Italian mulberry 
trees after the silk worms failed to eat the native leaves.” 
Governor Johnston was more impressed with the prospects 
of silk than any other Carolinian and his interest was to 
continue even in death through provisions of his will. During 
his life he loaned money to other people to start silk produc- 
tion and succeeded in getting £200 advanced by the colonial 
government as a fund for stimulating the silk culture.” His 
interest in Carolina vineyards reflected the same mercan- 
tilistic hope of developing a luxury commodity that would 
relieve Great Britain of a pernicious and unfavorable French 
trade. 

The implicit demands of the British mercantilists for self- 
sufficiency placed the production of dye stuffs in a special 
~™ Archdale, A New Description of Carolina, 30; Oldmixon, The British 
Empire in America, I, 371. 
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category of preferment. The importance of re to the tex- 
tile industry lead to its inclusion in the list of enumerated 
articles in 1660. Great Britain not only attempted to create 
a monopoly of this raw material, so essential to home produc- 
tion, but she tried to stimulate the production in the colonies 
by granting a bounty.’ Governor Johnston was among those 
to remind England of her dependency upon France for the 
vital indigo supply and to point to the advantages occurring 
from American production.” As in the other staple products, 
certain Carolinians took advantage of the importance that 
England placed on indigo to try to wring concessions from 
the mother country. Encouragement of immigration, exten- 
sion of land holding and removal of restrictions on Irish trade 
all were aaa as a price for increasing indigo produc- 
tion.” 

The mercantilist conception of the colonies called for spe- 
cialization of each unit. Occasionally, the specialization in 
one unit worked hardships upon other units. Such was the 
case with Virginia's priority on tobacco production. Carolina, 
expecially the northern coastal region, produced tobacco in 
considerable quantity which was transported to Virginia to 
be reshipped to Great Britain. Virginia, confronted with 
overproduction and falling prices, tried to curtail her own 
production and placed restriction on importing North Caro- 
lina tobacco in a law of 1679 which was renewed in 1705 and 
enlarged upon in 1726. The most effective defense of the 
Virginia embargo came from Virginia’s Lieutenant Governor 
Gooch, who condemned Carolina tobacco because of its 
“trashy” quality, which reduced its value to England. Opposi- 
tion to Gooch’s stand in Carolina, and even in his own coun- 
cil, resorted to sound mercantilist arguments. A petition from 
the “Inhabitants of Albemarle County” pointing to the danger 
of restrictions which was likely to force the Carolinians to 
turn to manufacturing. Gooch’s rebuttal, which simply re- 
versed the same mercantilistic coin, stated that Carolina hav- 

“ Saunders, Colonial Records, IV, 882; Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial 
Period of American History (New Haven, 1938), IV, 90. 
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ing so many other things to turn to: rice, hides, naval stores, 
etc.; would hardly resort to manufacturing. Besides, he rea- 
soned, if it was dangerous for North Carolina to turn to manu- 
facturing, how muc h more so for Virginia who had played her 
colonial role so perfectly. " Regardless of the opposition to 
restriction, even by such “impartial” men as the pamphleteer 
Fayrer Hall, the Vi irginia argument held.” 

Never was the proverbial slowness of North Carolina to 
act better demonstrated than in the fact that she was some 
twenty-five years behind Virginia in establishing an adequate 
tobacco inspection system. When Carolina did turn to inspec- 
tion in 1754 she adopted an act that was as detailed as that 
of the Old Dominion. Designed to prevent “the many frauds 
in deceiving his Majesty of his Customs” and to rejuvenate 
tobacco production, the act called for the erection of public 
warehouses where all tobacco was to be inspected, graded, 
stored and shipped. The inspection system, the essence of 
colonial paternalism, was sponsored by men who would 
eventually advocate severing ties with the mother country. 
But in 1754 future patriots like Robert Jones, John Ashe, 
George Moore, Edward Vail and Jacob Blount helped frame 
restrictive legislation designed to give benefits to Great Bri- 
tain as well as to North Carolina.“ Coming as late as the 
inspection system did in Carolina, an indication is given that 
British adherence to mercantilism was not offensive to the 
colonist. Nor was colonial resentment of the English eco- 
nomic system of mercantilism an important factor in stirring 
opposition to the Crown. The generation that was to oppose 
the Stamp Act but support Governor Tyron in suppressing 
the Regulators could agree with the declaration of the later 
Continental Congress that, “we cheerfully consent to the 
operation of such acts of the British parliament, as are bona 
fide restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, for 
the purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the 
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whole Empire to the mother country, and the commercial 
benefits of its respective members. 

While it is true that tobacco was placed under inspection 
later than most staple commodities, all inspection laws came 
late to Carolina. The first general — law was adopted 
in 1751 in response to Governor Johnston’s urging. At that 
time inspection was set up for naval stores, rice, beef, and 
pork.” As a result, by 1755 practically every major agricul- 
tural pursuit had come under governmental regulation, spon- 
sored and directed by the colonists themselves. Livestock 
production had been especially singled out for detailed con- 
sideration. The extent of the le islation is dramatically illu- 
strated by the fact that over half the cases in the Greenville 


Courts were connected with the livestock problem.” The 
presence of fence laws, brand laws, livestock inspection, and 
quarantine laws all attest to the local government's interest in 
regulating that industry. Colonial use of certain of the more 
sophisticated aspects of mercantilism were also apparent in 
the legislation dealing with livestock. The law of 1723 regulat- 
ing the number of horses one individual could keep and 


specifying the treatment of certain undersirable types, is one 
of the few colonial attempts to legislate the improvement 
of the breed of animals.” 

The Assembly also attempted to develop the infant leather 
industry that was closely connected with livestock produc- 
tion. An act designed to encourage tanning of leather was 
passed in 1727 and was followed by an act in 1748 for the 
same purpose, restricting the exportation of hides. In 1754 the 
act was repealed on a petition from Wilmington and was not 
reinstated in spite of subsequent petitions from North Caro- 
lina tanners and merchants asking for repassage or at least 
the establishment of inspection coupled with a duty on ex- 
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portation of green hides.“* But between 1727 and 1754, just 
as the principle of inspection was being accepted in its fullest 
form, North Carolina had adopted one of the oldest mercan- 
tilistic techniques for developing domestic production. 

By the 1750's Carolina had caught the British mercantile 
spirit and governmental regulation of colonial economic life 
had become the accepted economic philosophy. Whether 
it was a minor matter of attempting to regulate the depreda- 
tion of pests and “vermin” or the all important matter of 
navigation, the colonial Carolina government felt justified 
in directing the activities of the individual. Consequently, 
laws regulating deer seasons were matched by those encour- 
aging the destruction of squirrels, dogs and wild cattle.” On 
the other hand attempts to improve transportation facilities 
run as a steady theme throughout the period under discus- 
sion. Transportation under the Proprietary rule was, to use 
Governor Burrington’s phrase, “in a manner unregarded.” “ 
Proprietary neglect plus the barrier of the outer banks had 
justly received much of the blame for North Carolina’s re- 
tarded economic growth. Planters, like Thomas Pollock and 
his sons, Cullen and George, were continually complaining 
of the lack of transportation and navigation facilities which 
was stifling business." Transportation costs were high, Hugh 
Meredith claimed as much as 100 per cent, and Carolina 
products failed to compete with either those of Virginia or 
South Carolina because of the unequal transportation 
charges.” 

The meager success of Burrington’s administration in de- 
veloping transportation was not caused by his failure to 
advocate mercantile techniques. His attempt to develop har- 
bor facilities by concentrating on one port through the estab- 
lishment of a single customs house was an application of 
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mercantile regulation in its most stringent form.” By the time 
Johnston assumed office the number of petitions requesting 
governmental action plus his own inclination led to consider- 
able activity. As F. W. Clonts has pointed out, however, there 
was probably less government control than the statutes would 
indicate."* Whatever action was taken was based on mercan- 
tilistic concepts of monopoly and governmental stimulation. 
For example, more effective ferrying service was to be de- 
veloped by restricting competition within ten miles of an 
established — government also undertook to pro- 
vide for pilotage, beacons and other harbor improvements 
by levying port charges on all vessels.” 

In a colony devoted to agricultural pursuits and naval 
stores production the need for grist and saw mills was ap- 
parent. As in all instances where a need existed and the 
capital to correct the deficiency was scarce, the government 
stepped in to regulate and encourage development. The act of 
1715 regulating construction of mills carried the interesting 
provision subjecting all mills to government regulation be- 
cause of their “Publick” character. Apparently there was no 
great need for regulation until late in the colonial period 
as the number of mills remained small until after the mid- 
century. It was not until 1758 that an extensive and detailed 
law was passed which gave governmental supervision of the 
operation of mills.” 

Regulation of other businesses and industries was not very 
extensive. A number of bills regulating ordinaries and “Tip- 
pling Houses” were enacted and a law placing a duty of 2 
per cent upon all goods sold by “trader, peddlers, and petty 
chapmen” who did not live in the colony represented a kind 
of inter-colonial embargo of a retail business.” By and large 
the end of the French and Indian War did not find North 
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Carolina heavily engaged in policing sales and services as it 
was doing in agricultural industries. This is more of an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of these activities than any 
reluctancy on the part of the colonial government to regulate 
business. Whenever economic activities were sufficient y im- 
portant there was no hesitation on the part of the government 
to act, or fear of the too overshadowing state, because of these 
acts, on the part of the people. 

Of supreme importance to the Carolinians was their rela- 
tions with the Indians which were closely associated with 
the fur trade and with the expansive activities of France 
and Spain. At least one of the reasons for the Crown’s assump- 
tion of the colony was the Proprietary neglect of Indian 
affairs. Although Roy: al control brought a renewed interest 
in preserving friendly relations it was not until the approach 
of the French and Indian War that rigid control of all con- 
tact with the Indian was urged.” Covernor Dobbs, using 
pure mercantilist reasoning, suggested complete control of 
prices, standards of goods and the type of goods sold to the 
Indians as a means of further promoting trade and securing 
the frontier.” To offset the growing French influence, Dobbs 
suggested a compulsory underselling of the French trader, 
establishment of protective garrisons, and encouragement of 
intermarriage with the Indians.” The growing fear of the 
French was expressed by the Council in a petition to the King 
in 1756. The phrasing of this petition reflected an equal 
appreciation of mercantile logic and an understanding of 
their own importance in the eyes of the mother country. The 
petition called for added defense as a 


. means of securing not only our Trade and Commerce, but 
also preventing a province, remarkable for Naval Stores and 
Provisions from being attacked by ... the French, who have long 
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had an Eye on this and the Neighboring Province of Virginia 
on account of the native produce of each Colony.*! 

If not as urgent as thwarting the “French romantic skemes 
to take the English colonies,” certainly as important in the 
long run was tke necessity of correcting North Carolina's 
unfavorable trade balance. Of all the Carolinians who ap- 
proached this problem none was so steeped in micas 
theory or expressed their thought so well as John Rutherfurd. 
Under the heading “some general Maximums of trade,” he 


wrote, 


1. That the trade of a country which contributes most to the 
employment and subsistance of our people is the most 
valuable. ... 

. That we are most enriched by those countries which pay us 
the greatest sums upon the balance, and most impoverished 
by those who carry off the greatest balance from us... . 

. That every country which takes off our finished manufac- 
tures, and returns us unwrought materials to be manufac- 
tured here, contributes so far to the employment and 
subsistence of our manufacturing those materials.*” 


England, he insisted, could command such advantages only 
by establishing a direct trade with the colonies in commodi- 
ties that the mother country specifically needed and encour- 
aged. He reasoned that more than one-sixth of the colonists 
were foregoing the purchase of British manufactured goods 
because of colonial production had not been directed into 
proper channels. It was only by direct trade, in a directed 
colonial economy, that the most successful trade could be 
maintained.” Although writing as if he were an English mer- 
chant, Rutherfurd, as a colonial planter, merchant and coun- 
cilman, expected the colonies to profit by commercial relation- 
ships with Great Britain. If Britain received the ultimate 
trade the colonies would receive the immediate aid. 

Where Rutherfurd appealed for a general strengthening 
of a balance of trade with the colonies, William Borden limit- 


™ Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 682. 
“ Rutherfurd, “The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain,” 114- 


115. 
“ Rutherfurd, “The Importance of the Colonies to Great Britain,” 121. 
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ed his plea to call for development of a Carolina trade. 
Rhetorically he asked 


Are not the Inhabitants . . . obliged to purchase all their for- 
eign Necessaries at the very last and dearest Hand?. . . consider, 
then, what all this amounts to, but a supporting Navigation and 
trade in neighboring Government, at the Expence of the poor 
North-Carolina Planter. . . . Is it possible this can redound to the 
King’s Honor? ™ 


Borden's pamphlet reflected the merchants’ and planters’ 
desire for extended trade, which occasionally took the form 
of demand for relaxation of the English trade restrictions, but 
more frequently was the attempt to fit Carolina into the 
existing frame of the mercantile pattern. In spite of the efforts 
of each of the royal governors, Carolina’s role in the Empire 
system doomed her to an unfavorable balance of trade.* As 
the eighteenth century progressed the enthusiasm that had 
greeted the assumption of royal authority tended to wear 
thin. Prosperity failed to materialize and Great Britain was 
reluctant to extend further concessions to the colonies. 

The inevitable result of Carolina’s unfavorable trade ar- 
rangement was the draining of gold and silver to England. 
As long as commodity money was tolerated, Carolina could 
keep her creaking economic machine in operation, but the 
lubricant of gold and silver was obviously needed. Governor 
Dobbs not only strained his official instructions in order to 
allow the continued use of commodity money, but urged 
various reforms on Great Britain designed to relieve the 
monetary pressure in Carolina.” William Borden with con- 
siderable ingenuity outlined a compulsory bullion-barter 
trade arrangement which would have reduced but not elimi- 
nated the problem.” Other schemes, such as bills to encour- 
age importation of bullion, to establish a “Court Merchant,” 
and to eliminate usury, failed to bring relief because they 

“Borden, “An Address to the Inhabitants of North-Carolina,” 72. 

“For the various governors’ attempts to encourage direct trade see, 
Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 155, 258, 287, 542; IV, 78, 228, 418; Vir- 
ginia Gazette, October 15, 1736, 
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ignored the basic problem of the unbalanced trade.“* Because 
of the limited amount of specie circulating in the colony any, 
even small, downward adjustment in the existing monetary 
conditions would have severe reprecussions. Therefore, any 
act of Parliament which tended either to extract more gold 
from the colony (such as the Stamp Act) or deprive the 
colony of its useful commodity money (such as the Currency 
Act of 1764) would of necessity force the colonies to des- 
perate measures.” The choice of these measures in turn was 
guided by the colonial background of mercantilistic thought. 
The feeling of importance of the colonies in the interdepen- 
dency of the mercantile empire led to the evolution of co- 
lonial resistance along lines of economic sanction in the form 
of non-importation and non-exportation agreements. 
Furthermore, the acceptance of the mercantile theory did 
not exclude the development of an independent spirit. The 
basic principles of mercantilism such as a favorable balance 
of trade, an increased labor force and self-sufficiency could 
be readily transferred to local rather than Empire considera- 
tions. By — only the principle of the subordinated 
position of the colonies to Great Britain, a stringent mercan- 
tilist might keep all his old beliefs and apply them to Carolina 
alone. As the colonists began to establish their own naviga- 
tion and industrial improvements through the action of the 
Assembly the opportunity for shifting allegiance became 
greater. Governor Dobbs noted with bitterness the tendency 
of “a Republican party to engross the executive power of the 
Crown,” in order to adopt measures “Only related to the 
interior benefit of this colony. . . .” ” Unfortunately for the 
empire, just as the local spirit of initiative and independence 
was becoming manifest the British government turned away 
from her previous “pure” mercantilist program. The Procla- 
mation of 1763, the Quartering Act, the Stamp Act, the 
Townshend Acts, and many of the other new colonial policies 


™ Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 274, 297; Clark, State Records, XXIII, 
169. 

“For the nature and cause of the Carolina reaction to the Stamp Act, 
see C. Robert Haywood, “The Mind of the North Carolina Opponents of 
the Stamp Act,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XXIX (July, 1952), 
317-344. 

@ Saunders, Colonial Records, VI, 308, 319, 408. 
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were not devised to implement any mercantilist doctrine. The 
general colonial acceptance of the theory just at a time when 
it was being at least partly discarded in England led to 
conflicting economic, as well as political, philosophies. By 
1763 mercantilism, which had been designed as a unifying 
and binding principle as far as the colonies were concerned, 
had become a basis on which to demand independence and 
separation. 





THE DOWNFALL OF THE DEMOCRATS: THE 
REACTION OF NORTH CAROLINIANS TO 
JACKSONIAN LAND POLICY 


By WILLIAM S. HOFFMANN 


One of the most significant determinants during the Jack- 
son period was consideration of land policy. Discussions of 
nullification, the national bank controversy, the split between 
Jackson and Calhoun and the unpopularity of Van Buren 
seem inadequate in explaining the rise of an anti-Jackson 
party. When one looks for reasons for the rise of the Whig 
party in North Carolina, and North Carolina seems typical 
of the Southeast, he finds that on none of these issues were 
anti-Jackson men able to gain great strength.’ Yet because 
of the Jacksonian opposition to annual distribution the Dem- 
ocrat party lost its control of the state. 

The Whig plan of distributing the proceeds from federal 
land sales to all the states was not new. In North Carolina 
the legislature of 1828 and 1829 had debated resolutions on 
land policy, and in 1829 the Senate resolved that the fairest 
way of making appropriations for internal improve ements was 
to distribute the funds equally among the states.’ This reso- 
lution had caused little comment in the press or among poli- 
ticians. The North Carolina press gave only casual attention 
to land resolutions in Congress or to memorials of other state 
legislatures that advocated distribution.’ Jackson’s veto of 
Clay's first distribution bill in 1833 did receive some con- 
demnation in the National Republican press and in handbills 
by anti-Jackson congressmen, but Jackson’s enemies placed 
comparatively little emphasis on this veto, and the issue was 

*For a fuller discussion of these and other issues on North Carolinians 
see William S. Hoffmann, “North Carolina Politics in the Jackson Period, 


1824-1837” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Caro- 


lina, any Hill, 1953). 
ern Spectator and Literary Journal, January 2, December 31, 
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* New Bern Spectator, January 24, 1829; Halifax Minerva, January 28, 
1830; Free Press (Tarboro), February 5, 1830, March 29, 1831. Hereinafter 
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not kept before the public.‘ As a general rule the anti- 
Jackson men had favored distribution and the Jacksonians 
had opposed it, but before 1834 neither group had con- 
sidered it a major issue. 

National land policy was a complex matter. Westerners 
wanted either reduction of land prices or cession of the public 
lands to the states in which they were situated. Northeast- 
erners and most southeasterners wanted a share of the pro- 
ceeds, although some southeasterners would have preferred 
for the federal government to use the proceeds for its own 
operating expenses and reduce the tariff below general rev- 
enue needs. The sectional division was complicated by par- 
tisan considerations. Democrats led by Thomas Hart Benton 
advocated lowering land prices; and Whigs, led by Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, generally favored distribution. 
Some partisans were willing to follow party instead of section. 

Whig Congressman Lewis Williams, a brother of Jackson’s 
Tennessee enemy, John Williams, was an early advocate of 
distribution. In January, 1833, he charged that the Demo- 
crats intended to give the public lands to the Western states 


in order “to purchase the vote of those states for Van Buren 
as the next president.”° Two years later this was to be the 
Whig battle = Although Democrat leaders never seriously 


considered ceding the land to the western states, Williams 
and most other Whig leaders constantly reiterated the charge. 

In late 1833 Willie P. Mangum, the most chameleon-like 
figure in North Carolina politics, wished to become a cham- 
pion of distribution. Senator Mangum had decided to break 
openly with Jackson, and he wrote Governor David L. Swain 
a “confidential” letter pledging his allegiance to the Whig 
Party. Mangum realized that support of the national bank 
was unpopular and wished to place his opposition on more 
popular grounds. While a pa supporter he had twice 
voted against distribution and was on record as stating that 


* New Bern Spectator, March 15, 1833; [Abraham] “Rencher’s Circular,” 
Star and North Carolina State Gazette (Raleigh), May 10, 1833; Lewis 
Williams, To the Citizens of the Thirteenth Congressional District of 
North Carolina (Washington, February 12, 1833), 15. 

* Lewis Williams to General William Lenoir, Washington, January 11, 
1833, Lenoir Family Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Hereinafter cited as Lenoir Family Papers. 
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“without instructions’ he must oppose the measure.’ He 
argued that distribution would be popular in the state and 
urged Swain to arrange for instructions to be sent requesting 
him to change his vote. Mangum’s letter arrived after the 
legislature adjourned, but his suggestion was not forgotten. 

David L. Swain liked Mangum’s suggestion, and he did 
more than anyone else to make North Carolinians conscious 
of the distribution issue. Although never a Jackson supporter, 
Swain had posed as a non-partisan, and with some Demo- 
cratic support had won re-election as governor in 1834. He 
immediately dropped all pretense of non-partisanism and 
became the most ardent champion of Whig policies. Re- 
membering Mangum’s desire to be instructed, Swain, in his 
inaugural address, a detailed historical account of land 
cession to the Confederation. He declared that the original 


states ceded their western lands to the union in order to pay 
the country’s Revolutionary War debt. Swain argued that 
since the debt was virtually paid the old states were justly 
entitled to all the proceeds from the remaining land. He was 
graciously willing to grant the western states a portion of the 


proceeds and considered federal population a fair basis for 
distribution. The Governor painted a beautiful picture of 
North Carolina with $300,000 annually flowing in from the 
federal treasury to finance railroads and canal projects and 
the anticipated profits from these supporting free public 
schools. Swain charged that the Democratic administration 
in order to maintain itself in power had refused to grant the 
old states their fair portion of the common treasury.’ 
Swain’s efforts to secure instructions concerning distribu- 
tion failed. The voters had selected the legislators when the 
main issue before them was Jackson’s removal of the deposits 
from the national bank. Senator Mangum had delivered a 
bitter philippic against Jackson and voted to censure him 
for removing the deposits.* He had given publicity to reso- 


* Willie P. Mangum to David L. Swain, December 22, 1833, Henry T. 
Shanks, ed., The Papers of Willie Person Mangum (Raleigh: North Car- 
~~ _ Department of Archives and History, 4 volumes, 1950-1955), 

, 51-56. 

*Swain’s message, Hillsborough Recorder, November 28, 1834. 

* Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, March 18, 1834. Here- 
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lutions passed by a meeting of partisan Whigs “instructing” 
the two senators to restore the deposits. Mangum had at- 
tacked his colleague Bedford Brown for refusing to either 
obey or resign. The Whig press, suddenly becoming cham- 
pions of the “republican doctrine of instructions,” denounced 
Brown for discbedience.” In the 1834 legislative campaign 
both parties had accepted the theory of senatorial obligation 
to follow instructions or resign. The Democrats won the 
election, and instead of passing the instructions desired by 
Swain and Mangum the legislature ordered the senators to 
support a resolution expunging the censure of Jackson. Whigs 
had opposed, and, forgetting which party had revived the 
doctrine of instructions, some had even declared that sena- 
tors had no obligation to obey.’ Mangum disobeyed but 
remained in the Senate for almost two years—until just be- 
fore his term expired. The instruction issue nevertheless 
temporarily proved embarrassing to the Whigs. 

Although the Swain-Mangum plan had failed in its im- 
mediate objective, it was not in vain. After the lower house 
finished debating the instructions to expunge, Pleasant Hend- 
erson, Surry County Whig, introduced two resolutions on 
federal land policy. In deference to the Whig members who 
had opposed the principle of instructions, the resolutions 
were not called instructions but would have served the same 
purpose. Democrats could have been condemned for dis- 
obeying, while Mangum could have used them as an excuse 
to change his vote. The first resolution stated that any law 
by the federal government either to cede the lands to the 
western states or to lower the price of public lands was an 
injustice to the old states. The second resolution requested 
permanent distribution of the proceeds of public lands to all 
of the states. In defending the resolutions George Outlaw, 
Bertie County Whig, asserted that the Democrats opposed 
distribution because they intended to cede the lands to the 
western states. Samuel King, like Mangum a recent convert 
to Whiggery, charged that the administration favored reduc- 

* Miners and Farmers Journal (Charlotte), March 1, 1834; Western 
Carolinian (Salisbury), March 8, 1834 (hereinafter cited as Western Caro- 
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ing land prices in order to make Thomas Hart Benton vice- 
president. John Bragg, Democrat from Warren County, spoke 
against the resolution and attacked Swain for bringing up 
the question of public lands in his inaugural after ignoring 
it in his annual message. He charged that Swain wanted to 
“manufacture paupers and declared Congress had no consti- 
tutional right to distribute the proceeds." Distribution was 
popular, and about one-half of the Democrats voted for 
the resolution allowing it to pass the House eighty-two to 
thirty-two. 

Jacksonians led by William H. Haywood, Jr., the recog- 
nized Democratic leader in the House, filed a protest. They 
admitted that ceding land to the western states was unfair 
to the old states, but they would not concede that lowering 
land prices constituted any act of injustice. They objected 
to asking Congress to regulate land sales for the benefit of 
the old states and declared that Congress should legislate 
for the benefit of the whole union. They also pointed out 
that permanent distribution would weaken the nation in time 
of war. They asked if the resolution was meant as instructions 
and asserted that if so Whigs had been untruthful in denying 
the right of the legislature to instruct Mangum. They de- 
clared that if the resolution was not meant as instructions, 
the Whigs were guilty of wasting public money by dis- 
cussing it. The Democrats in the Senate refused to consider 
the resolution, and it failed to pass. The people considered 
Haywood's protest as the Democratic stand.” 

The legislative discussions created an issue, and the Whigs 
rebuked the Democrats for their opposition. The Salisbury 
Western Carolinian attacked Haywood’ s protest as typical of 
the “cant” of the Democrats, who had “sacrificed the dignity 
of poor old North Carolina to gratify a miserable cabal at 
Washington.”* William J. Alexander, Whig leader from 
Mecklenburg County, asserted that the ‘al of the Demo- 
crats in the state Senate to consider the resolution would 

™ Western Carolinian, January 10, 24, 1835; Bragg’s speech, The North 
ee Maas (Raleigh), February 6, 1835. Hereinafter cited as The 
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cause distribution to fail, and North Carolina would lose 
several hundred-thousand dollars annually." Whig Congress- 
men Abraham Rencher issued a circular in which he argued 
that the old states had the right to the revenue from public 
lands. He called on the citizens to say “whether they will 
suffer these most important rights to be sacrificed for the 
sake of party.”** Lewis Williams wrote his constituents that 
if distribution passed North Carolina could begin a $5,000,000 
road building project “without one cent tax of any kind.” 
He declared: 


The old states should not tolerate for a moment the idea of giv- 
ing up the lands to the new state, or reducing the price . . . but 
. . . ought to require that the public domain be held as a common 
fund for the use and benefit of all the states. . . . North Caro- 
lina’s share would be nearly $300,000 a year. . . . Railroads and 
canals could be constructed through the state and then a system 
of schools. . . . Shall we take it and apply it to our own use and 
benefit, instead of permitting others to riot upon it at our 
expense? !® 


The Whigs also attacked the Democratic proposal for re- 
ducing land prices. Congressman James Graham charged that 
the Democratic plan amounted to “a tax to rob the poor of 
North Carolina to enrich the poor of other states.” '’ Con- 
gressman Edmund Deberry declared that reducing the land 
prices would throw the public lands into the hands of 
speculators.’* Pleasant Henderson issued a circular in which 
he reiterated that a reduction of the minimum price would 
constitute a great injustice to the land owners of the state.”” 
Reducing land prices was not popular in North Carolina. 


“ Extracts from Alexander’s circular, Raleigh Register, March 10, 1835. 

“ A[braham] Rencher, To the Citizens of the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict (Washington, March 6, 1835), 1. 
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trict of North Carolina (Washington, February 18, 1835), 4-5. 
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Democrats declared that distribution would mean _in- 
creased taxation. Dr. Thomas Hall issued a circular oppos- 
ing the measure. He emphasized its unconstitutionality, but 
he also insisted that distribution would mean higher taxes. 
He declared that if a surplus existed it should be returned 
to the “pockets of the — by lowering the tariff.°° The 
Raleigh Standard, the newly established organ of the party, 
cited figures to show that if the proposed distribution bill 
passed there would be a deficit of approximately $3,200,000 
which could only be made up by increased taxation. It 
charged that the real purpose of the Whigs was to secure 
more protection for manufacturers and that the land bill was 
“the first step toward breaking the compromise tariff.”*' 

The congressional elections of 1835 came at the height of 
the distribution battle. The Whigs won one outstanding vic- 
tory when they defeated Dr. Thomas Hall. The Whigs of the 
district were well organized, and in county meetings they 
named delegates to a convention to select a candidate. The 
convention named Ebenezer Pettigrew, an eminently re- 
spectable citizen who had little previous connection with 

olitics.” Although Pettigrew said little about distribution his 
riends attacked Hall for opposing it.** The Democratic in- 
cumbent had consistently championed state rights and logic- 
ally argued that Congress had no constitutional power to 
distribute money to the states.” Hall’s opposition to distribu- 
tion was the most important factor in accounting for Petti- 
grew’s victory. 

The contests in the other districts were primarily tests of 

rsonal popularity rather than decisions on major issues, 
- almost all the Whig candidates approved of annual distri- 
bution. The results of the election showed that seven Whigs 
and six Democrats would compose the state delegation. Al- 

*” Thomas Hall, To the Qualified Voters of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of North Carolina, 1835 [Washington, June, 1835]. Hereinafter cited 
as Hall, To the Qualified Voters. 
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though the election was not a fair test of strength the Whigs 
had polled a much greater vote than their rivals, and distri- 
bution was undoubtedly one of the reasons for Whig strength. 
The Raleigh Register, organ of the Whigs, cited figures to 
show that even without counting two districts where Whig 
candidates were unopposed because “Van Burenites were 
afraid to show their weakness,” the Whigs received 34,290 
votes to 22,680 for the Democrats.” They, therefore, claimed 
that the voters had given instructions to support the distri- 
bution bill. 

The elections to the legislature which were held at the 
same time were hotly contested. Personal popularity was 
still an important factor, but much party indication was 
shown in the results. Frequently Whig partisans held meet- 
ings and selected candidates pledged to favor distribution.” 
Democrats held similar meetings and selected candiates who 
promised to support the administration. ** The Democrats won 
a majority, but of only fifteen seats.”* 

The Whigs successfully made the discussions of land policy 
appear as the most important issue before the legislature. 
Governor Swain gave his last annual address and again made 
a strong plea for distribution. Stating that the revenue of the 
federal government greatly exceeded its needs, he warned 
that retention of surplus funds by the central government 
caused gross abuse of patronage and threatened Republican 
institutions. He argued that the income of the state govern- 
ment barely met its needs; he stated that it would be im- 
possible to inaugurate a system of internal improvements 
unless the proceeds of the public domain were distributed.” 
The Democratic press took issue with Swain and prayed that 
the state would never “become pensioners of the general 
government.” *° Instead of distributing the surplus they sug- 
gested reducing the tariff. 

* Raleigh Register, September 8, 1835. 

* Hillsborough Recorder, April 6, 1835. 

* The Standard, April 19, 1835. 
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The Democrats had succeeded in electing Richard Dobbs 
Spaight as governor, and the chief executive answered his 
predecessor. In his inaugural address Spaight asserted that 
the constitution did not grant power to Congress for distribu- 
ting funds to the state. He called distribution “usurpation 
of power” and also attacked it on economic grounds. He 
declared: 


A correct economy draws only so much from the earnings of 
the people as will properly administer their Government, leaving 
the remainder to be used by them according to the dictates of 
their own judgment; thus tending to increase the wealth of the 
state, by adding to the wealth of the citizens." 


Governor Spaight’s solution to the problem of surplus funds 
was to reduce the tariff. 

On November 19 the land debate began. Thomas L. Cling- 
man, a western Whig leader, introduced a land resolution in 
the House that was virtually the same as the one introduced 
in the previous legislature.“ Clingman emphasized that the 
old states specifically ceded western lands to the federal 
government for the benefit of all the states, and he pointed 
out that one-fourth of the proceeds had already been given 
to new states in specific grants. His three basic points were 
that the old states were entitled to the funds, that distribu- 
tion would diminish executive patronage, and that the funds 
would enable North Carolina to begin its much needed 
program of internal improvements.” James W. Gwinn, Demo- 
crat from Macon County, tried to amend the resolution to 
declare reduction of land prices “impolitic” instead of “un- 
just,” and to allow the reduction of prices of “unsalable” land. 
On December 2, Gwinn withdrew his resolution, and another 
Democrat moved that the Senate’s proposed land resolution 
be substituted for Clingman’s original proposal.” 

The Senate Democrats endorsed a plan of temporary dis- 
tribution. On November 28, Harvey Waugh, Democrat from 

"Spaight’s inaugural address, The Standard, December 17, 1835. 

" Raleigh Register, November 24, 1835. 
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Surry County, introduced a resolution that had the support 
of most of his party. His resolution called the cession of public 
lands to the new states “a plain breach of public faith,” but 
it said nothing concerning reduction of land prices.” The 
resolution ree Ser that normally Congress should limit rev- 
enue to the needs of government, but since the compromise 
tariff had been made in good faith it should not be changed. 
Therefore, if a surplus occurred Congress could divide it 
among the states. The resolution denounced the attempt to 
make the land question a party issue. Waugh’s resolution 
passed the Senate by a vote of thirty-six to twenty-seven. 

Unlike their allies in the Senate the Democrats in the 
House of Commons did not vote as a unit. Henry Jordon, 
Cumberland County Democrat, led the supporters of the 
Senate resolution. He declared that permanent distribution 
would corrupt the state, lead to permanent high tariff, and 
weaken the country in time of war. Ralph Gorrell, Guilford 
County Whig, answered Jordon’s arguments. He averred that 
Democrats in control of the government were using surplus 
funds to corrupt the press. He denied that permanent distri- 
bution would lead to permanent high tariff. He argued that 
a low tariff would result in a great increase in importations, 
and hence the total revenue collected would be as great as 
it had been when the tariff rate was higher. He stated that in 
time of war the distribution bill could be repealed, but he 
argued that the possibility of war eventually occurring was 
no reason for depriving the states of revenue to which they 
were justly entitled. He declared Jackson’s veto of the first 
distribution bill had already cost the state several million 
dollars, and he charged that Democrats by supporting the 
Senate amendment were evading the issue. Many Democrats 
voted with the Whigs and defeated the attempt to substitute. 
The original Whig resolution passed.” 

Neither house would yield. On December 21 the lower 
House received the Senate’s resolution, but by a vote of 
fifty-one to forty-seven it voted to substitute its own proposal. 
The Senate in turn refused to accept the House resolution 


“Raleigh Register, December 8, 1836. 
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and for the second time sent Waugh’s measure to the House. 
By fifty-four to forty-three the House indefinitely postponed 
the Senate resolution, thus ending the debate in the legis- 
lature.” 

The death of the resolution set off another battle of words 
in the press. A Whig journal, the Fayetteville Observer, 
charged that the “Van Buren party in the legislature” had 
kept North Carolina from receiving the means of placing 
the people “above want”; similar phrases were repeated by 
all the Whig papers.** Some Democrats blamed the Whigs 
for the failure of the state to endorse a distribution resolution. 
Harvey Waugh issued a circular charging the Whigs with 
causing the defeat of his resolution, and pointing out that 
it condemned the cession of public lands to the western 
states.” The Standard and the Register, the leading organs 
of the two parties, argued back and forth as to which party 
had killed distribution.” The Whigs got the better of the 
exchange; the people knew they actually did favor distribu- 
ting the proceeds of public lands. 

The Whig press denied that the Democrats actually fav- 
ored distribution. They pointed out the inconsistency of 
Democrats supporting a resolution that admitted Congress 
could divide an “unavoidable surplus” at the same time they 
were declaring Congress had no constitutional right to dis- 
tribute. They claimed that if the Democrats had their way 
and prohibited distribution North Carolina would be deprived 
of $500,000 a year, and there would be no roads, no canals, 
and no schools.** They asserted that the Democrats had tried 
to evade the issue because distribution would weaken Van 
Buren’s chance of winning the presidency, and they mini- 
mized the Democratic warning that annual distribution would 
endanger the nation in time of war. 

While the Democrats were uttering warnings that perma- 
nent distribution would weaken the country in time of war, 

* Raleigh Register, December 29, 1835. 

* Raleigh Register, February 2, 1836, quoting Fayetteville Observer. 

” Extracts from Waugh’s circular, Rale igh Register, February 16, 1836. 

“ Raleigh Register, January 5, 12, 19, 1836; The Standard, January , o 


14, 1836. 
“ Raleigh Register, December 8, 1835. 
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many people believed war was imminent.” In his annual 
message of December, 1834, Jackson had denounced France 
for not paying spoliation claims, and the French government 
refused to pay unless the President’s language was satisfac- 
torily explained. The issue was settled peacefully, but in 
Jackson’s belligerent attitude North Carolina Whigs found 
another club with which to strike the Democrats. As the con- 
troversy drew to a close Thomas Hart Benton introduced a 
bill to spend the government’s accumulating surplus for put- 
ting the nation’s defenses in a state of preparedness. Whigs 
declared that Benton’s real intent was to defeat distribution. 
On the Senate floor Willie P. Mangum charged that the ad- 
ministration deliberately created “this parade of war with 
France” in order to get possession “of thirty-millions of sur- 
plus which would be so convenient to them in carrying out 
their plan of corruption.” “ Lewis Williams stated that Jack- 
son wanted the military appropriations merely to enrich 
friendly contractors and to defeat Clay’s land bill.‘ During 
the crisis the Democrats gained much because they were the 
party of patriotism, but after the period of tension had ended 
the people saw less need for military appropriations and still 
desired distribution. 

Shortly before the end of the French crisis Henry Clay 
introduced another distribution bill. It provided for distri- 
buting the surplus revenue among the states. The Raleigh 
Register declared that under the bill North Carolina’s share 
would be $988,632. Since part of the government's surplus 
had been derived from land sales, the Salisbury Carolina 
Watchman observed that the money was “jusly due us for land 
sold: for land put in the hands of a Trustee to pay a particular 
debt, . . .”*° The bill passed Congress, but Jackson gave it a 
pocket veto, and the Whig press charged that this action cost 
North Carolina a million dollars.“ James Graham, who repre- 
sented a mountain area greatly in need of transportation fa- 

“Henry Clark to Ebenezer Pettigrew, Washington [North Carolina], 
January 30, 1836, Pettigrew Papers. 

“ Mangum’s speech, Hillsborough Recorder, April 1, 1836. 

“Lewis Williams to William Lenoir, Washington, February 22, 1836, 
Lenoir Family Papers. 


“ Raleigh Register, January 19, 1836, quoting the Carolina Watchman. 
“ Raleigh Register. January 12, 1836. 
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cilities, attacked the veto. He issued a letter to his constituents 
asking whether the people or the politicians and “pet banks” 
should have the use of the money. He asked if Democrats 
“distributed” to banks, why could they not distribute to 
states.“ 

The Whigs made one more try. John C. Calhoun drew up 
a bill to deposit the surplus with the states as a non-interest 
a Most of the Whigs assumed that the states would 
never be required to pay the money back, but Democrats who 
supported it professed to accept it at face value and thus 
circumvented constitutional objections. The Democratic press 
denounced the act and charged that the “presidential candi- 
dates who fathered the bill” wanted to distress the country’s 
deposit banks and “dazzle the states” with federal money.“ 
The bill passed, and Jackson reluctantly allowed it to become 
law. 

Some Democrats insisted that the law was not a distribu- 
tion bill, but that the states were to serve as banks and hold 
the money until the federal government needed it.” They 
charged vn Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, the authors of the 
deposit bill, were the real authors of a high tariff which would 


be necessary in a few years when the compromise tariff 
would no longer supply the needs of government.” For their 
final argument they cited a toast by Jackson. The president 
had written: 


The Constitution of the United States—What it does not author- 
ize, is forbidden to those who act under it... . When taxes pro- 
duce more money than can be rightfully applied, the appropriate 
remedy is reduction or repeal. To continue a tax without neces- 
sity for the sake of distribution, is to subvert the principle of 
the constitution, and must end in destroying the liberties of the 


people.*' 


“ James Graham, To the Freemen of the Twelfth Congressional District 
(Rutherfordton, [1836]), 2. 

“Free Press, May 21, 1836. 

“Free Press, July 2, 1836. 

© Free Press, July 30, 1836. 

" Andrew Jackson to Henry Horn and Henry Simpson, June 26, 1836, 
quoted in the Free Press, August 6, 1836. 
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The Whigs were only partially satisfied with the deposit 
bill. They still demanded permanent distribution. They had 
gained great strength by championing distribution. It was 
a popular measure, especially in western North Carolina 
where internal improvements were desperately needed. The 
ability to connect distribution with the State's need for in- 
ternal improvements made it seem a panacea for all the 
State’s ills; it could make possible a fine transportation system, 
good schools, and yet not require one cent of additional taxes. 
The Democrats argued that distribution was unconstitutional 
and that it would lead to a higher tariff, but these arguments 
could not keep them from receiving odium for attempting 
to block a popular measure. 

In early 1836, while partisan discussion of distribution 
were still raging, both parties made plans to win the State's 
first direct election for governor. The election, more than 
any other, represented a test concerning the people's feeling 
toward distribution. The Democrats nominated incumbent, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, who in the best Jacksonian tradition 
tried to create the illusion that he would neither seek nor 
decline public office. The Whigs nominated Edward B. Dud- 


ley, who campaigned arduously. Whig politicians still de- 
clared, “The measure of first magnitude is distribution among 
the states of the proceeds of public land.” * Dudley cham- 
pioned annual distribution and state internal improvements, 
but gave the impression that he was —— against Martin 


Van Buren instead of Spaight." The way that Whig politi- 
cians and editors misrepresented Van Buren’s policies the 
name of the national Democratic standard bearer could have 
been William Lloyd Garrison.* The Democrats could find 
ample pro-slavery statements to prove Van Buren not guilty 
of the charge of abolition, but they could not wipe out the 
stigma that his party had tried to block distribution.** Dud- 
ley won the election by approximately five thousand votes.” 


@ Hillsborough Recorder, October 28, 1836. 

“Edward B. Dudley to Weston Gales and others, February 17, 1836, 
quoted in the Raleigh Register, February 23, 1836, and the Raleigh Register, 
June 30, 1836, quoting the New Bern Spectator. 

“ Raleigh Register, February 16, July 5, August 2, 1836. 

™@ The Standard, July 10, 1835. 

“ Raleigh Register, September 6, 1836. 
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Democratic Senator Bedford Brown sadly took pen in hand 
to inform presidential candidate Van Buren of his party's 
loss. In accounting for the Democratic defeat, he wrote, “The 
land bill and the distribution of the surplus have been operat- 
ing for some time prejudicial to our cause.” 

Brown had made an understatement. His party's opposition 
to distribution had been more than “prejudicial,” it had been 
downright disastrous. The distribution issue changed western 
North Carolina from the section which had been most ardent 
in Jackson’s cause to an area of solid Whig sentiment. Before 
the question of distribution became a major issue the Whigs 
were a coalition of important politicians, but a party with 
little popular support. After their leaders championed distri- 
bution and kept it before the public they gained control of 
the State. Although the Democrats occasionally gained vic- 
tories after 1836, because of the Whig stand on distribution 
Whigs generally retained control of the State for fifteen years. 
Distribution was the main issue which had caused the down- 
fall of the Democratic Party. 

* Bedford Brown to Martin Van Buren, October, 11, 1836, Elizabeth 


McPherson, “Unpublished Letters of North Carolinians to Martin Van 
Buren,” The North Carolina Historical Review, XV (January, 1938), 69. 





PAPERS FROM THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE STATE LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION, RALEIGH, DECEMBER, 1955 


INTRODUCTION 


By CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


Throughout the United States there are many literary or- 
ganizations and also numerous historical groups of one ‘kind 
or another. Here in North Carolina we have, however, an 
organization that, insofar as I know, is unique in that it com- 
bines the two interests and approaches. Our own State Lit- 
erary and Historical Association emphasizes both literature 
and history, and in so doing, I believe, consummates a mar- 
riage that on the whole is well-suited and companionable. 
For while all literature is not history and all historical writ- 
ing can certainly not be classified as true literature, neverthe- 
less there is a broad common ground between the two. And 
when they are married, for better or for worse, on the whole 
the good seems to outweigh the bad. One advantage would 
appear to be that the litterateur is thereby stiesalate d and 
encouraged to devote his interests and abilities to the field of 
history, while the historian may be spurred to present his 
findings in attractive literary form. I realize that there is room 
for difference of opinion, that every minute of every day the 
wedded pair may not see eye-to-eye, but by and large it ap- 
pears that the final entry in the ledger is black rather than 
red, that the marriage may be rated as a successful one. 

This successful combination of the two fields is illustrated 
by the programs of our Association’s meetings, where both 
literature and history are featured. The papers from the 
fifty-fifth annual meeting that are presented below are typical 
in this respect. Manly Wade Wellman’s “The Valley of Hu- 
mility” is an original and astute commentary on the question, 

“What is a North Carolina Writer?” David Stick presents a 
thought-provoking survey of some of the leading works of 
non-fiction that were entered in the 1955 May ow fer compe- 
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tition, of which he was one of the judges. Clarence W. Griffin, 
President of the Western North Carolina Historical Associa- 
tion, tells of the beginnings and first few years of that young 
but active organization. Walter Spearman in his own inimit- 
able way reviews North Carolina fiction of the year, the 
books that were included in the Sir Walter Raleigh contest, 
of which he served as a member of the board “of award. 
Fletcher Green in his presidential address discusses in mas- 
terly fashion a topic that is of great current interest and sig- 
nificance, southern sectionalism within recent years. Finally, 
Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize winner, presents a phase of the 
subject dearest to his literary and historical heart, the Amer- 
ican Civil War.’ 

Wellman’s, Stick's, and Spearman’s papers may be classified 
as primarily literary; Griffin’s, Green’s, and Catton’s as pre- 
dominantly historical. But all of the first three devote some 
space and attention to history, while the last three most as- 
suredly are not lacking in literary qualities. Thus attention 
is devoted to both fields, and to a degree they are dovetailed 
and fused. It is believed that the papers will prove interesting 


to both historians and members of the literary guild, as well 
as to serious-minded readers in general. 


*Mr. Bruce Catton failed to submit a documented copy of his address for 
inclusion in this issue. Editor. 





THE VALLEY OF HUMILITY 
By MANLY WADE WELLMAN 


A certain joke has been made so frequently, to the North 
and South of us, that it has become a cliche: “North Carolina 
is a valley of humility between two high hills of pride.” But 
I venture to believe that almost nobody in Virginia or South 
Carolina, or yet in North Carolina between them, is aware 
of the origin of the reference to the valley of humility, or 
humiliation. 

You will find it in John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress, 
along with a number of other passages that are worth reading. 
Here is the description of this valley where we North Caro- 
linians are said to have our being: 


All states are full of noise and confusion, only the Valley of 
Humiliation is that empty and solitary place. Here a man shall 
not be so let and hindered in his contemplation as in other places 
he is apt to be. And though Christian had the hard hap to 
meet here with Apollyon, and to enter with him a brisk en- 
counter, yet I must tell you that in former times men have met 
with angels here, have found pearls here, and have in this 
place heard the words of life. 


Which, suddenly, sounds no more like a taunt, however 
high the hills of pride from which the joke is voiced. 

Humility in some form and measure must attend all honest 
effort to be of service. That may be one reason why North 
Carolina has achieved and deserved a literary reputation. 
This annual meeting, at a session of which we are now pres- 
ent, is a sort of focus of attention upon North Carolina’s 
power of creative art. Every state has its pretensions in that 
quarter, and some of those pretensions, in some of those 
states, are no more than pretense. But North Carolina has 
made its claims valid. Elsewhere in the country, one meets 
with a sense that North Carolina is a natural breeder of 
creative writers—just as Ireland is supposed to breed police- 
men, and Texas is supposed to breed millionaires. I, myself, 
have known aspiring young students of creative writing, who 
have seriously and honestly felt that, if only they could come 
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to North Carolina, their careers would blossom and become 
fact. Oddly enough, that has happened, with more than one 
such pilgrim into the Valley of Humiliation. 

The designation of “North Carolina Writer” has become a 
coveted one, and a flattering one, within recent years. An- 
other title North Carolina used to bear, along with that of the 
Valley of Humiliation, was that of the Rip Van Winkle State. 
But Rip woke from his slumbers. The story of his dreams, 
and the language in which he told it, has brought him re- 
spectful attention. He has become a nine days’ w vonder, and 
he intends to be wonderful for many years to come. Now, the 
old textbook on logic says that definition lies at the threshold 
of all discussion: What and who is a North Carolina Writer? 

I will not be so presumptious or so pontifical as to jam a 
definition down your throats. But I say that we might do well 
to speculate on what makes a North Carolina Writer, and 
also what does not make him. I dare say that there are many 
different viewpoints and definitions among you. I will con- 
fine my efforts to the category of different suggestions. 

A recent catalogue of North Carolina Writers named sev- 
eral hundred, past and present. It was assailed by several 
persons of strong opinions. Most frequently presented was 
the argument that, to be a North Carolina Writer, you must 
have been born and reared in North Carolina. Of course, you 
must have written, too. 

I imagine that as good an example of any individual who 
meets these specifications would be Paul Green. He was 
born in North Carolina—Harnett County, to be exact. He 
was reared here. While, on occasion, he has ventured beyond 
the state line, to go soldiering to France or dramatizing to 
New York or Hollywood, or to Japan to observe the theatre 
there, or elsewhere, he has remained, at heart, a very lively 
and important chunk of North Carolina. He is North 
Carolinian, and so are his writings. Nobody will quarrel with 
his inclusion in the category of North Carolina literary 
figures. 

But is birth in North Carolina to be a requisite? If so, what 
must be done with the late James Boyd? He was born in 
Pennsylvania, though most of us, and perhaps Jim Boyd him- 
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self, forgot that accident. He returned to North Carolina, 
where his forbearers had been natives. He rejoiced to live in 
the Valley of Humiliation. He wrote magnificently, and I 
think truly, of North Carolina—Drums, and Marching On, 
and Long Hunt. Neither North Carolina, nor American lit- 
erature as a whole, can get along without his books. And 
what about Inglis Fletcher? Coming from out of the state, 
she most certainly entered North Carolina. She feels North 
Carolina as she writes. Whatever music is made by the air 
of North Carolina, she is in tune with it. What about James 
Street, who died too soon? Was he only a stranger here? 
What about so many others, who came as outlanders and 
remained as sons and daughters? Answer these questions 
for yourselves. 

Conversely, what about those who were born here and did 
not stay? A boy named William Sidney Porter used to live in 
Greensboro. He went far away, had bad luck, and became a 
writer under the name of O. Henry. He wrote about many 
things, many lands. He was a cosmopolite of a sort. And he 
did not forget North Carolina and North Carolinians, or omit 
them from his writing. Was he, or was he not, a North Caro- 
lina Writer? 

What about Mr. W. O. Wolfe’s son, Tom, from Asheville? 
He left home when he was twenty, and came back only for 
visits. When he departed from North Carolina, did North 
Carolina depart from him? He called the State Old Catawba, 
and the town of which he wrote he disguised under the names 
of Altamont and Libya Hill, but did he write falsely or un- 
recognizably? Did he fail to understand, or refuse to under- 
stand, his home soil and his home people? Was he a North 
Carolina Writer, or was he not? 

What I have said may suggest the argument that some are 
born North Carolina Writers, and some acquire the name and 
fame of North Carolina Writers. What about those who have 
the title thrust upon them? 

I will be so bold as to wonder if we should not find out, 
first, whether such writers want the title thrust upon them. 
What of a certain writer who was born and educated here, 
whose external success has been considerable, who has lived 
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away from North Carolina for years, and who has been 
quoted recently as telling an old classmate, “Oh, forget 
North Carolinal” If this question is a true one, the gentleman 
himself must be forgetting North Carolina as swiftly and 
completely as he can manage. Would it be, therefore, a serv- 
ice or favor to him to call him a North Carolina Writer— 
when he doesn’t want the name? 

And once a man named Albion Tourgee came to North 
Carolina. He was not exactly here between trains. He held 
public office for some time, during Reconstruction Days. 
More than that, he wrote about North Carolina. His North 
Carolina books have a certain vicious importance, and may 
be found on the shelves of the State’s principal libraries. In- 
deed, those library collections would not be complete without 
them. Tourgee did not like what he found in the Valley of 
Humiliation, and said so, in terms that had very little of 
humility in them. If Albion Tourgee were here today and 
knew that some wanted to include him in the list, would he 
be flattered or grateful? 

A very different person was the late Struthers Burt, who 
for a number of years spent his winters in Southern Pines. 
He did some of his writing in his Moore County home, though 
none of his books had a North Carolina setting. He was born 
in Baltimore and educated in Philadelphia. Later he moved 
west. There, on the plains at the foot of the Rockies, he found 
his natural spiritual homeland. He was as much a westerner 
as Billy the Kid, who, as it happens, was born in New York 
City. He loved and understood the West. He was always a 
joy and an inspiration to those of us who knew him, but he 
never thought of himself as a North Carolina writer. Was 
he one? 

It is no disparagement, really, to say that so and so is not 
a North Carolina Writer. dh for instance, wasn’t 
one. He never heard of North Carolina. Probably John Bun- 
yan never heard of North Carolina, either, though something 
of a case might be made for him, on the strength of that de- 
scription of the Valley of Humiliation. Less of a case, per- 
haps, has been made a others who have borne the title. 
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It is too great a simplification to say that a North Carolina 
Writer must write the truth about North Carolina. The truth 
is harder to define than is a North Carolina Writer. Probably 
the only man in history ever in a position to find out w hat 
truth is, was Pontius Pilate. You will remember that he asked 
Jesus what it was; and he did not wait for what would have 
been a highly interesting reply. Truth is not always beauty, 
John Keats to the contrary notwithstanding, but it is general- 
ly recognizable, and sometimes it is welcome. It is, neverthe- 
less, like beauty in that it rests in the eye of the beholder. 
Honesty in telling how it looks is good for writers. 

If you agree with some of my suggestions, you may de- 
cide that a North Carolina Writer necessarily must be pa- 
rochial. He must, you might feel, exclude other settings and 
other considerations. Yet this was not done by Thomas Wolfe 
or Paul Green, or by scores of others. Narrowness of view- 
point is not necessary to clearness of viewpoint. Indeed, clar- 
ity gives breadth. I take refuge with Henry David Thoreau, 
a New Englander of note who, had he chosen to live and 
write here, most surely have met every single requirement 
for the title of North Carolina Writer save that of nativity. 
Thoreau has said, in substance, that if you can see and ap- 
preciate a single small field, you possess yourself of the earth; 
that Walden Point can teach you of the seven seas. This is 
as true in North Carolina as ever it was true on the borders 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. In fact, a vast deal of what 
is true about North Carolina is true of all the world, and 
manifestly true to those who read. 

Our literary reputation exists because of sound workman- 
like efforts by certain North Carolinians, to interpret in writ- 
ing the heart and soul and behavior and appearance of their 
home and their neighbors. The humility that has gone into 
this sort of labor has not partaken of cowardice or weakness. 
Humility will always be stronger than pride, another name 
for which is vanity. 

I doubt very strongly that the time has arrived when our 
valley can heave itself up into to toplofty peak, on which 
we can loaf and vaunt ourselves. We had better keep on with 
what we are doing, in the way we began doing it. We had 
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better continue to make welcome honest emigrants who want 
to settle here and thrive in the same occupation. After all, we 
were all strangers here once, even the founders of the Lost 
Colony. 

Once more to quote from The Pilgrim’s Progress: 


Did I say our Lord had here in former days his Country-house, 
and that he loved here to walk? I will add, in this place, and 
to the people that live and trace these grounds, he has left a 
yearly revenue to be faithfully paid them at certain seasons, 
for their maintenance by the way, and for their further en- 
couragement to go on in their Pilgrimage. Behold how green 
this Valley is, also how beautiful with lilies. I have also known 
many laboring men that have got good estates in this Valley 
of Humiliation . . . for indeed it is a very fruitful soil, and doth 
bring forth by handfuls. Some also have wished that the next 
way to their Father’s house were here, that they might be 
troubled no more with either hills or mountains to go over; but 
the way is the way, and there’s an end. 





NORTH CAROLINA NON-FICTION BOOKS, 1954-1955 


By DAvip STICK 


Thirty-five books, the work of thirty-three North Carolina 
authors, were entered in the Mayflower Society Cup Compe- 
tition this year. They ran from 30 to 987 pages in length, and 
from 35 cents to 10 dollars in price. They covered enough 
different subjects to make necessary the use of a sort of junior 
Dewey Decimal System in cataloging them. For example, 
eight were biographical, seven were religious, and at least 
20 were in the general field of Americana, and according to 
my figures seven plus eight plus 20 would seem to cover the 
35 titles. But the facts are that the fields of economics, poli- 
tics, finance, agriculture, journalism and literature; and of 
education, natural history, segregation, philosophy, cooking 
and humor were represented as well. I emphasize this dupli- 
cation to make obvious the futility of attempting to review 
these books according to subject classifications. 

Neither would it seem logical to arrange them by type of 
publisher, though it is of interest that six University presses 
are represented with a total of 13 titles; that four major com- 
mercial publishing houses entered a total of six titles; and 
that the remaining 16 books were published by the authors, 
or by minor publishing firms. 

Faced at the outset with this difficulty in arranging my 
reviews, and with a precedent whereby the individual read- 
ing this paper at this meeting seems expected to say some- 
thing—and to say something nice—about each book entered 
in the competition, I find myself confronted with a question 
which may have faced some of my predecessors, and which, 
judging by the increased output of North Carolina authors, 
will most certainly face many of my successors. 

This is the question of whether it is possible to present a 
comprehensive introduction at the beginning of this paper, 
and a general summary at the end, and still give a competent 
and understandable review of each of the 35 titles, in the less 
than 30 minutes allotted for the purpose. I am sincere in say- 
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ing that I tried, but I failed. And so I have been forced to 
adopt a different procedure. 

Many of these books have been reviewed, or will be re- 
viewed in North Carolina publications. All will be listed in 
Miss Mary L. Thornton’s “North Carolina Bibliography of 
the Year” in the April issue of The North Carolina Historical 
Review. Further, though I am a judge in this Mayflower 
competition, I am only one of five independent judges, the 
others being Dr. W. P. Cumming and Dr. Frontis W. John- 
ston both of Davidson College, Mr. Aycock Brown of Manteo, 
and Professor J. Carlyle Sitterson of the University of North 
Carolina. I propose, therefore, to be selective in my review- 
ing, but selective in a sort of hit-or-miss fashion—basing my 
comments on the thoughts which came to mind as I read 
these books, rather than on the manner or order in which my 
final votes were cast. 

As a first-timer at Mayflower judging, I was pleased to 
learn that mimeographed * ‘Regulations Governin the May- 
flower Society Cup Competition” are made available t to all 
judges, in which is outlined a point system for determining 
the first, second and third choices among the entrants. Under 
this system 30 poir.ts are allotted for coverage of subject; 30 
points for psd, of style; 30 points for universality of 
appeal; and 10 points for relevance to North Carolina and her 
people. 

Now for a quick look at some of the entrants. This is “Who- 
dunit Year” over at the usually staid University of North 
Carolita Press, with two full-length books of mystery and 
violence carrying the Chapel Hill imprint. Both are presented 
as factual, and both 4s endesvely with North Carolina 


settings. The price is three dollars a book, and the reader is 
given a choice of his thrillers straight, or ghostly. 

In Dead and Gone, Manly Wade Wellman reconstructs ten 
ere, Tar Heel crime stories, most of them murders, 


but with a kidnapping thrown in for good measure. Mr. Well- 
man’s work, short stories as well as articles, has appeared 
previously in numerous magazines, and as a former fiction 
editor I'd say that any one of the ten pieces in Dead and 
Gone could stand on its own in the slick magazines of today. 
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For this is smooth, professional writing, on a foundation of 
solid research, and the net result is a book that holds the 
reader’s interest from the first ambush to the last hanging. 
Mr. Wellman covers, with what may be just a touch too much 
emphasis on the post-crime developments, such celebrated 
cases as the poisoning of Alexander C. Simpson in Fayette- 
ville, the gang-killing of “Chicken” Stevens in Caswell Coun- 
ty, the murder of aed teacher Clement Lassiter in Hyde, 
and the kidnapping of young Kenneth Beasley in Currituck. 
From the standpoint of the reader each is a well-planned and 
executed crime story, and there isn’t a dud in the bunch. 

When the time comes for another printing of John Harden’s 
Tar Heel Ghosts—and the time most certainly will come—it 
would be my suggestion that he include some brief instruc- 
tions on how and when to read his ghost stories. It so hap- 
pens that I work down on the coast in a little cottage sepa- 
rated from the house, and I was in the habit of reading 
these Mayflower books there, by myself, at night. I got 
around to Tar Heel Ghosts one night in September when 
the wind was howling in from the northeast and the driving 
rain was playing chopsticks on the window panes, and by the 
time I got through the story Mr. Harden calls “Buried Alive” 
there was an electrician ghost turning the lights off and on, 
a plumber ghost causing gurgling noises in the bathroom, 
and an unidentified ghost making faces and noises at me 
through the window. I read the rest of Harden’s book in the 
daytime. 

John Harden, a good story-teller, has uncovered some good 
stories to tell about. There are twenty-two chapter length 
thrillers, and sixteen shorts, pretty well representing all parts 
of the State and the various periods in its history. Lindsay 
McAlister’s chapter-head drawings add to the over-all ghost- 
ly effect. 

The importance of contemporary newspapers as a source 
for historical research is clearly demonstrated in Glenn 
Tucker's two-volume history of the War of 1812, Poltroons 
and Patriots. For Tucker has relied to a great extent on news- 
paper accounts of activities which led to the war, and of the 
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battles and political maneuvering during the course of the 
war. 

To the casual reader who will not be intimidated by the 
physical size of the work, and to the student who is looking 
for an easily understandable history of this war with the 
British and Spaniards, and the Canadians and the Indians of 
the North, Glenn Tucker’s account will prove both interest- 
ing and enlightening. 

This was a war for which the fledging United States of 
America was not prepared, but which was triggered by her 
own declaration. It was a war which was fought from the 
Canadian plains to the Gulf of Mexico, resulting in the burn- 
ing of the national capitol at Washington and some of the 
most brutal butchery in the history of mankind. And, finally, 
it was a war which, in Mr. Tucker's words, “demonstrated 
that while the United States could not invade Canada, 
neither could the British invade the United States.” 

You read the title on Dr. Frank Howard Richardson’s new 
book—How to Get Along With Children—A More Excellent 
Way For Parents, Teachers, Youth Counselors and All Who 
Work with Young People,” and you begin to think, well, this 
is another of those obscure, theoretical and thoroughly boring 
things. Then you read the blurb on the jacket and see Dr. 
Richardson referred to as an “expert parent,” and two para- 
graphs later you read that “no parent is an expert,” so you 
become resigned to wasting an evening’s reading. But when 
you have finished the 172 pages of this book you are fully 
aware that the only wasted reading was in the title and on 
the jacket blurb, for Dr. Richardson has done a truly out- 
standing job. 

He has set out to explain the so-called modern technique 
of child raising, with the emphasis on giving the child plenty 
of genuine love and encouragement in place of bribes, threats, 
corporal punishment and meaningless commands. He has 
written it in everyday United States of America English, 
and has made forceful his major points by citing interesting 
and plausible incidents from his own experience. The bulk 
of the book is devoted to a series of 90 frequently asked 
questions about the treatment and handling of children, with 
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his detailed and common-sense answers to each, plus a good 
working index. It forms an excellent guide and reference 
work for parents interested in raising their children as indi- 
viduals. 

Many years ago the following item appeared in the humor 
magazine, Life: “Professor H. E. Spence, a teacher of religion 
at Duke University, had the reputation of never having 
flunked an athlete or a pretty girl. In order to protect his 
reputation, one day Professor Spence flunked an athlete.” 

Now, after forty years of teaching at Trinity College and 
Duke this same Professor Spence has written a book called 

“I Remember,” which consists of his recollections and remi- 
niscences as undergraduate and teacher at the Durham school 
from 1903 to his retirement in 1952. And he has put together 
just the right amount of fun, fact and philosophy to make 
this book “must” reading for any Duke or Trinity graduate, 
and entertaining reading for anyone else. 

One of the country’s best known and most successful pub- 
lishing ventures is Rinehart’s Rivers of America series, yet 
not until the appearance of the fiftieth of these volumes has 
a North Carolina river been the subject. This fiftieth River 
of America book is Wilma Dykeman’s The French Broad, an 
interesting, informative and readable history of the French 
Broad country in western North Carolina and eastern Ten- 
nessee. 

By placing emphasis on sketches of individual residents 
of the area, past and present, the author has managed to 
transmit the atmosphere of the section, its mountains, and 
its mountain people. She includes a most interesting chapter 
on her in-laws, the canning company Stokelys who started 
out with a thirty-nine hundred dollar investment in 1898 and 
built a preserved- food empire; and tells an engrossing story 
of the old hog and turkey drives along the river bottom in 
the days before the railroads moved in. She puts proper 
emphasis on law enforcement officers and their moonshine 
problem; on the gradual destruction of forests and water 
supplies; on early settlers and their conflicts with the Chero- 
kees; on country preachers, old-time religion, mid-wives and 
lawyers. But most of all this is a book about mountain farmers 
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and woodsmen, and she tells their story with true under- 
standing. 

Jay B. Hubbell devoted much of his time over a period of 
almost twenty years to the preparation of The South in Amer- 
ican Literature, and the book emerges as a monumental work. 

There is a basic chronological arrangement to this study, 
with six general ss covered as separate entities. In each 
period he treats not only of the writings of southerners, and 
writings about the Fea but of the history of the time—the 
educational facilities, theatre, reading habits and libraries, 
as well as the actual printing and distribution of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and other periodicals. In addition, he in- 
cludes extensive biographical sketches of outstanding and 
influential writers of each period, and reprints comments on 
and excerpts from their works. 

From it all emerges a general picture of southern literature, 
not so poor as was once pictured in the North, nor so good 
as is sometimes made out in the South; of the dearth of sub- 
stantial southern publishing firms throughout the history of 
the area, with the resultant dependence on northern and 
foreign publishers; and of much good southern literature, in 
periodical form, which has often been overlooked. 

In addition, this Duke University Press book of nearly one 
thousand pages contains a very extensive bibliography of 
writings by and about southern authors up to 1900. 

The competition this year is strong in good biographies, 
and one of the best is Samuel R. Spencer, Jr.’s, Booker T. 
Washington and the Negro’s Place in American Life. 

One of Little, Brown and Company’s Library of American 
Biography series, this is the intriguing, heartening and often 
astounding story of a Negro boy, born in slavery and poverty, 
who founded a school for his race at Tuskegee, Alabama, on 
the premise that with the possession of “intelligence, skill of 
hand, and strength of mind and heart” the Negro could live 
and work in harmony with his white neighbor in the South. 

By the time he was 32 years old Booker T. Washington had 
become an articulate and respected spokesman for his people, 
and his Tuskegee Institute a nationally known seat of learn- 
ing. Washington urged his students to buy land, build their 
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own homes, cultivate their own farms and start their own 
businesses. He was forever stressing the importance of per- 
sonal hygiene, and once told his class, “I believe I would 
rather see you own a bathtub without a house, than a house 
without a bathtub.” 

Booker T. Washington was born in 1856 and died in 1915. 
Had his lifespan come fifty years later it is probable that he 
would have me no less a leader of his race, though his 
policy of moderation drew strong Negro opposition then, and 
would draw even stronger opposition now. 

The author of Just for the Fun of It is Carl Goerch, which 
means, as practically anybody in North Carolina can tell, that 
this book contains a mixture of funny stories, not-so-funny 
stories, human interest sketches, puzzles, and practical jokes, 
all tied together in typical Goerch “let’s sit down and I'll tell 
you a story” style. 

Bernice Kelly Harris spent a lot of time writing about 
her people—the people who loved, and live, in the little towns 
and on the farms and along the meandering rivers of eastern 
North Carolina. She has told her stories straight, faithfully 


recording the speech and dress and habits of her people; she 
did it wistfully in Purslane, and almost bitterly in Portulaca, 
but no matter how she did it the people came to life. 

In the book, Bernice Kelly Harris, which is the sixth in the 
series on North Carolina authors put out by the University of 
North Carolina Library, Richard Walser tells the story 
straight, too, with a brief synopsis of her ay and novels and 


short stories in addition to the biographical essentials. And 
in the last few pages he records, it set a conversation 
with Mrs. Harris on her reasons for writing and thoughts 
about writing, which gives the reader the impression that 
he’s a third party, sitting with Richard Walser and Bernice 
Kelly Harris in her home at Seaboard, eavesdropping on the 
thoughts of this lovely lady storyteller. 

Dr. Robert E. Coker states in the introduction that his book, 
Lakes, Streams and Ponds, published by the University of 
North Carolina Press, “develo d solely from a belief that 
there are those who would like a better understanding of 
what goes on in the generally unseen realms beneath the 
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glimmering film topping the still water, the rippling surface 
of the brook, or the silent winding face of the broad river.” 
To this reviewer, at least, he has given that better under- 
standing. 

The work is divided into three parts, accurately labeled 
“Water and Its Content”; “Running Water’; and “Still 
Water.” Dr. Coker explains that “more water falls upon land 
than can be absorbed by the soil.” Some of the resultant ex- 
cess forms in still-water lakes, ponds, marshes, and swamps; 
more is carried off in running brooks, streams and rivers. All 
of this natural water “contains a substantial array of dissolved 
materials,” so that “no natural water is chemically pure.” 

There is tremendous detail here of where this dissolved 
material comes from, what it consists of, and what happens 
to it in a given body of water. There is detail, likewise, of 
the life that feeds on this material, and other life which in 
turn feeds on the first. 

Throughout the book Dr. Coker treads a narrow line be- 
tween technical and lay language, and when he steps off 
that line it is most frequently on the technical side. 

Now, here is something to make glad the heart of every 
North Carolina writer of non-fiction who has kept pounding 
away at fact while the novels take over the best-seller listings 
and bring in the ready cash. 

Quite frequently, the procedure has been for a writer to 
produce a non-fiction book or two for prestige—with the pros- 
pect of the sale of a few thousand copies and a return of a 
few hundred dollars—and then turn to novels for cash. Burke 
Davis of Greensboro, who came up with three successful 
novels between 1949 and 1952, has reversed the process and 
now offers a biography of Lieutenant General Thomas J 
Jackson, Confederate States Army, entitled, They Called Him 
Stonewall. Already this book has outsold the most successful 
of Davis's regular-edition novels, and it’s easy to see why. 

This is a book of more than 450 pages, jam-packed with 
factual accounts of battles in which Jackson’s units partici- 
pated and with direct quotations from the tongues and pens 
of people who were close to him; a veritable source-file of 
Stonewalliana, complete with index, campaign charts and 
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reference notes. Yet all this is presented in as smooth a narra- 
tive style as can be found in any of the contemporary novels. 

“Old Jack” Jackson—a man who died in his 39th year— 
emerges not as a character in a book, but as a human being: 
brilliant and stupid, devout and bloodthirsty, considerate and 
brutal. Yet Davis accomplishes this by employing a sort of 
“Peeping Tom” method of letting the reader look in on the 
man while he works and prays and fights and loves, and 
while he mends his clothes and washes his hands and sucks 
on a juicy lemon. 

The one criticism I could find of this fine book is that 
Davis, or his publishers, employed a confusing flash-back 
technique which puts Jackson's exciting Valley Campaign at 
the beginning of the book, his boyhood and pre-war days in 
the middle, and breaks the continuity toward the end with 
the insertion of a dimly related chapter on Abraham Lincoln. 
Even so, this is a top-notch job. 

In addition to the over-all struggle for independence from 
Great Britain, there was a secondary though no less important 
conflict in progress at the time of the American Revolution. 
This battle within a battle, ably defined and traced in Elisha 
P. Douglass's Rebels and Democrats, was what he terms “the 
struggle for equal political rights and majority rule.” 

During the Colonial period, government had been in the 
hands of the select few, the landed aristocracy exemplified 
by the slave owners of the tidewater regions. And this inner 
conflict that developed during the course of the Revolution- 
ary War was over the question of whether the Federal and 
State constitutions should be framed so that the reins of 
government would remain in the hands of this aristocracy, o1 
would be extended to the populace. 

This book is an excellent study of the question, based on 
the author's research in representative areas, notably the 
Carolinas, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

In The Home Place, Nettie McCormick Henley has set 
down the recollections of her first 30 years in a farming com- 
munity in Scotland County. She gives the most detailed 
descriptions this reviewer has yet seen of a Southern farm 
home in the period between 1874 and 1904, covering every 
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phase of farm life from the original clearing of the land and 
construction of the farmhouse, to the materials and methods 
used in cooking. This emerges as an important source book 
on southern farm life fifty to seventy-five years ago. 

Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years and 
the War Years is a one-volume condensation of the earlier 
six-volume work which has been accepted almost without 
question as the definitive biography of Lincoln. 

I am one of the more than 160 million Americans who did 
not read the six-volume set, so this was all new to me; biog- 
raphy as it should be written—personal, understandable, and 
above all, readable. 

There are enough quotable passages here to fill a normal 
size book. 

There is Lincoln’s wonderful sense of humor, never better 
than when, confronted by an irate office seeker who ex- 
claimed, “Why, I am one of those who made you President,” 
Lincoln calmly replied: “Yes, and it’s a pretty mess you got 
me into!” 

There is his grasp of the true purpose of government, “to 
do for the people w what needs to be done, but which they can 
not, by individual effort, do at all, or do so well, by them- 
selves.” 

And there is clarification of his position with regard to 
slavery. His personal wish, on the one hand, “That all men, 
everywhere, could be free.” And his position, as President, 
on the other, expressed in these words: “If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be those 
who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My para- 
mount object in this struggle is to save the Union, and it is 
not either to save or to destroy slavery.” 

This is not a book for Lincoln scholars, so long as there is 
available the original six-volume set. Neither, unfortunately, 
is it a book for the casual reader, since in time alone it re- 
quires something like 30 hours of reading. What I should like 
to see next is a condensation of this condensation, a book 
complete enough to tell the story, yet short enough so that 
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it will take its place on the bookshelves of an appreciable 
number of the more than 160 million Americans who won't 
have time to read this one either. 

The second Carl Sandburg book is Prairie-Town Boy, 
which is taken from his longer book, Always the Young 
Strangers. This consists of reminiscences by this famous au- 
thor of his boyhood in the midwest, and the descriptions of 
things he saw and did and heard in those early years are 
filled with detail. Of his early school days he says: “We re- 
cited in class and we learned that every word has a right way 
to say it and a wrong way. It came clear that any language 
is a lot of words and if you know the words you know the 
language.” Carl Sandburg here demonstrates once again 
that he knows the words and knows the language, and above 
all, knows how to use both to perfection. 

With the presentation of Volume I of A New Geography 
of North Carolina, Bill Sharpe has launched a project for 
which there has long been a need. For it is his announced in- 
tention to present, in this and in two succeeding volumes, a 
general description of each of the 100 counties of the State. 

These descriptions, running from 4,000 to 10,000 words 
each, are drawn from personal observation and extensive re- 
search, and for the most part appeared first in The State 
Magazine, which Sharpe edits. In most cases they contain 
considerable information not to be found in other printed 
sources; in all cases they contain basic statistics and historical 
facts concerning the county discussed. 

I wanted to deal at some length with the most mouth- 
watering morsel dished up in this year’s competition, Eliza- 
beth Hedgecock Sparks’s North Carolina and Old Salem 
Cookery; with Roderick McGeachy’s excellent History of the 
Sugaw Creek Presbyterian Church; with Cordelia Camp's 
Brief Sketches of Burke County, which contains more infor- 
mation per line than the classified sections of most Sunday 
editions; and with several others of these Mayflower books. 
But there is time left for only one more review, and so I turn 
to the most controversial book on the list, W. E. Debnam’s 
Then My Old Kentucky Home, Good Night. 
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Mr. Debnam says the Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion in the schools was a political decision not based on law. 
He calls on us to “stand up and fight with every weapon at 
our command to see to it that Integration is not ‘forced upon 
a single White or Negro child in all the South.” He infers that 
any southerners who attempt to bring about integration in 
the schools—and he cites the Greensboro School Board as an 
example—are doing so as the result of a thorough brain- 
washing by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

This sounds like strong stuff. Speaking as one whose brain 
was washed of racial superiority ideas soon after moving to 
an island in the West Indies where the bulk of doctors and 
lawyers and educators and public officials were Negro, and 
where “White folks” were in a decided minority, I'm forced 
to a strong confession. Not once in the course of reading Mr. 
Debnam’s book did my blood boil over with indignation; 
not once did my typewriting fingers itch for the chance to 
pound out a reply to his arguments. 

ror Mr. Debnam’s book is not really so much an uncom- 
promising champion of White supremacy as it seems to be at 
the outset. He has exposed as false many of the arguments 
advanced by less temperate persons sharing his belief. He 
is outspokenly in favor of integration on vehicles of trans- 
portation, including the dining cars. He is not opposed to 
intergration in parks and public recreation facilities, and he 
infers that he would like to see complete integration in busi- 
ness and industry. The one thing he does oppose most strong- 
ly and seems to fear, and devotes most of his arguments 
against, is amalgamation or mongrelization of the races. 

His solution to the problem, poorly developed and pre- 
sented in a brief concluding chapter, is to integrate all public 
schools for those who want to attend, but to provide public 
funds to finance private schools for those who choose not to 
integrate. 

My time is up, and I find that I have covered only slightly 
more than half of these Mayflower books. If the other authors 
complain about being left out, I can only shift the blame to 
them for having written so many books this year. And since 
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the primary purpose of this paper is to interest you, rather 
than to please authors, I hope that the procedure adopted 
here today may establish a precedent which will simplify 
the job for those who are called on to present this paper in 
the future. 





HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF THE WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By CLARENCE W. GRIFFIN 


Many historically-minded people of Western North Caro- 
lina are strong boosters and supporters of the regional organ- 
ization formed less than four years ago and now widely 
known as the Western North Carolina Historical Association. 

This organization came into being, not as a competitor of 
any existing state or regional agency, but rather to serve the 
area from a historical point of view and to supplement exist- 
ing agencies. 

For several years a group of western North Carolina men 
and women, who ieaneully came in contact with the East 


Tennessee Historical Society, with headquarters in Knox- 
ville, felt that the western area of this state should have a 
virile, active organization similar to that in our adjoining 
sister state. 

Much of the economy of western North Carolina is closely 


tied in with four other states: Tennessee, Kentucky, and to a 
lesser extent upper South Carolina and southwest Virginia. 
Nearly all of the 23 counties embraced in the territory of the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association borders on 
one or more of these states, except Kentucky. But, historic- 
ally, these counties are more closely allied with Kentucky 
than with Virginia or South Carolina. 

Within recent years western North Carolina has progressed 
rapidly in the development of the tourist industry. About the 
same time it was learned in western North Carolina that 
history, like scenery and cool mountain air, is a commodity 
that can be sold over and over again without diminishing. 
Many groups, particularly the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, and others, began in a small 
way to exploit history as well as scenery. 

Impetus was given the program when the Department of 
Archives and History, then the old Historical Commission, 
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launched its roadside marker program in 1936. Western North 
Carolina was given its proportionate share of these markers, 
and a new revival of interest was instantly generated. Tour- 
ists began to notice them, and would frequently stop to 
visit the site of some historic spot so marked. Chambers of 
Commerce became enthusiastic. A new attraction for the 
area’s millions of tourists had been created. There has been 
no lessening of interest in the program from that day to this. 
Shortly afterwards both the states of Kentucky and Tennessee 
supplemented North Carolina's program by inaugurating a 
roadside historical marker program in their areas. 

Western North Carolina was beginning to awake to the 
fact that it, too, has a history. Thousands who had gone 
through most of their lives with the impression that one must 
go to the eastern part of North Carolina to find history, sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that it abounded all around. This 
was doubtless due to the fact that many in childhood had 
studied North Carolina history books which placed undue 
emphasis on the rich colonial history of eastern North Caro- 
lina and the coastal areas, without regard to what was pos- 
sessed in the mountain region. 

About this time it became known that the first white man 
to visit the colony came to Western North Carolina approxi- 
mately a half-century before Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists 
settled at Roanoke Island. Through the studies of old histories 
it was learned that the Indians of this area were carrying on 
a thriving trade with the English at Charleston while the 
eastern North Carolina area was still a swamp, and that one 
of the earliest friendship pacts was signed at present Franklin, 
North Carolina, between the British and Indians as early 
as 1730. 

With a view of exploiting this history, as well as proving 
to the people of the nation that western North Carolina pos- 
sessed a history and to disseminate it, talk of forming a 
western North Carolina Historical Association was started 
as early as 1945. 

As talks progressed the opinion was formed that the asso- 
ciation should be organized along the lines of the Eastern 
Tennessee Historical Society, which serves about twenty-five 
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eastern Tennessee counties, most of them adjacent to western 
North Carolina counties. Across the years that organization 
has become famous as one of the really outstanding regional 
historical agencies in the nation, and is, in fact, more active 
than the Tennessee state organization. 

In March, 1952, Dr. H. C. Wilburn, of Waynesville, long- 
time historian of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
system, and Mr. J. H. Smith, Waynesville banker, sent out 
letters inviting a representative group to meet in Waynesville 
on the night of March 15, 1952, with the view of forming a 
regional historical association. 

Despite extremely cold weather, with snow in many of 
the western counties, representatives from about fifteen 
counties gathered at a dinner meeting in Waynesville and the 
proposition was considered from all angles. One of the speak- 
ers was Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of Raleigh. Tentative plans 
were made for the organization of a regional society at this 
meeting. 

For almost a half-century there has been an organization 
known as the Western North Carolina Press Association, a 
subsidiary of the North Carolina Press Association. This 
press group embraced twenty-three counties in its area. It 
was suggested that the boundaries of the Western North 
Carolina Historical Association and the Western North Caro- 
lina Press Association should be the same, as both organiza- 
tions would have many things in common, and to a degree 
would be working to a common end. After some discussion 
this suggestion was adopted and it was decided to include 
the twenty-three extreme westerly counties in the associa- 
tion. This area is bounded on the east by Rutherford, Burke, 
Caldwell, Wilkes and Alleghany. These counties and all 
others west of them comprise the territory of the Association. 
This was a natural division, as the Press Association recog- 
nized many years ago, since all of the mountain region of 
the state is embraced in that area. The boundaries embrace 
over 9,000 square miles with 616,000 population. 

Several committees were named at this first meeting and 
it was — that another meeting would be held within a 
few weeks. 
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The second (organizational ) meeting was held in April in 
Asheville. The president of the East Tennessee Historical 
Society was present and addressed a group of more than 200 
people who attended the dinner. Following his address the 
association was formally organized by electing Dean W. E. 
Bird of Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, as President. 
A vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer were elected, 
along with one director from each of the twenty-three coun- 
ties involved, plus seven directors at large, giving the associa- 
tion a board of directors of thirty persons. 

A committee was named to draft the by-laws and constitu- 
tion and one to draft papers of incorporation. Both the con- 
stitution and by-laws and the papers of incorporation were 
completed in July and were adopted at the October meeting. 
The Association was chartered as a non-profit and education 
organization under the laws of North Carolina. 

The purposes of the organization as set forth in the charter 
are: 


1. To be on the quest for information concerning matters of 
historical importance within the area of the Association, and 
to bring such information to the attention of the membership 
in order to stimulate and intensify interest in these matters. 
2. To encourage individual members and others within the area 
of the Association to collect and publicize information of his- 
torical value. 

3. To stimulate interest in the public schools within the area of 
the Association in the matter of collecting and preserving items 
of local history and utilizing such items as a vital part of their 
educational program. 

4. To provide appropriate housing space, properly equipped and 
approved by the membership of the Association, for the pro- 
tection and use of collected materials of historical value. 

5. To be responsible for the custodial care and use of such col- 
lected material. 


Much of Dean Bird’s first year as president was taken up in 
getting the Association fully organized and on a firm basis. 
He concentrated on organizational work, using much of the 
East Tennessee Historical Society's long experience in form- 
ing the western North Carolina group. An author himself, 
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former president of the Western North Carolina Teachers 
College at Cullowhee and connected with that college most 
of his adult years, he realized the need of a regional group 
which would present western North Carolina as a region in 
its true light. For many years he had been interested in the 
history of this area, where he was born and reared, and had 
spent his life teaching the children of his friends and neigh- 
bors. He coveted for them many more advantages than he 
had enjoyed. He was one of the strongest contenders for 
the formation of a regional historical association, which would 
present the mountain folk in their true perspective. 

Dean D. J. Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, was the second president and he, too, was in- 
terested in spreading the true story of the mountain people. 
He conducted several history clinics among the junior col- 
leges and high schools of the area for teachers of history in 
the 23 counties. These were so successful that in 1955 he 
held at Appalachian a workshop for teachers of history and 
political and social science which was attended by a large 
group of people, and a number of the State’s outstanding 


historians were —— during the 15-day session. 


Samuel E. Beck of Asheville succeeded Dean Whitener as 
president and he made his contribution. The membership 
was enlarged, and the Association inaugurated at each an- 
nual session the presentation of the Western North Carolina 
Historical Association’s cup to the outstanding historian of 
the area. 

Since its formation the Association has tried to prove that 
there is very little difference between a western North Caro- 
linian and the people of other sections of the state. All three 
presidents, a the current president, have attempted to 
establish this idea. 

Tourists and visitors to the mountain area frequently mail 
back to their friends and relatives postcards and other pic- 
torial matter purporting to show a “typical mountain cabin” 
or a “typical mountain scene.” For commercial purposes this 
has been exploited to a disgusting degree. 

There are no typical mountain folk, any more than there 
is a typical resident of the Sandhills, of Guilford, of Pitt 
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county, or the areas around the Albemarle, and the coastal 
plains. 

There are peculiarities of speech and custom in the moun- 
tains which are seldom encountered in other areas of North 
Carolina. These are different from other groups of people in 
the other sections of the country through association, environ- 
ment and remoteness. 

It must be remembered that almost all of the counties em- 
braced within the boundaries of the Western North Carolina 
Historical Association were for many years known as the 
“Lost Colonies.” The State Highway Act of 1920 was the first 
effort to open up many of the western North Carolina coun- 
ties, other than an occasional railroad. The high mountains, 
the rough terrain and the inaccessibility of the people of 
these counties to other sections cut them off from contacts. 
The mountains were an effective barrier, and there was little 
contact with the remainder of the State until good roads came 
in the early 20’s. Under those circumstances, the people de- 
veloped a culture of their own. They utilized the materials 
at hand for meeting everyday needs in the home and on the 
farm. They had been cut off so long from other sections of 
the State that they developed a self-sufficiency. They retained 
the Elizabethan speech of their grandsires in many counties. 

All other sections of the State have experienced the same 
problem at one time or another. They utilized the material at 
hand to make household furniture and meet farm needs. 
They built their homes out of building material at hand, and 
adapted themselves to their surroundings, as did the people 
of western North Carolina. In many areas, however, the peo- 
ple progressed more or had more outlets in commerce to 
other states and even foreign countries. Their culture devel- 
oped along with the materials and utilities available. West- 
ern North Carolina did the same. They had no connections 
with the other states, except East Tennessee, which like 
Western North Carolina, was also cut off by its mountain 
barriers; and with the steady stream of traffic which was 
flowing across the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. 

By the very fact that these counties were cut off from the 
rest of North Carolina, many people, especially in late years, 
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have gained the impression that this area is a distinct and 
separate part of North Carolina. 

These people can’t be typed. There is no such thing as a 
typical mountain cabin. The early settlers adapted this meth- 
od of building homes because there was a plentiful supply of 
timber on the site. As the area developed more and more and 
the price of lumber became higher and higher, people began 
deserting the log cabins, and sawing, by water power, lumber 
to build frame houses. As in all civilizations and develop- 
ments the people progressed. The fact that one will occasion- 
ally see a log cabin today in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina may be attributed to two things: either the family 
is a tenant, unambitious to build better quarters, or else some 
wealthy individual has established a hunting lodge on the 
site, or a vacation home for the use of his family in the 


summer. 

There are fewer water-powered corn mills, saw mills and 
other establishments in Western North Carolina than in the 
Piedmont or Coastal Plains. For many years Western North 
Carolina depended largely on water for power to operate its 


mills. It still does, but it is furnished in the form of electricity 
from the mighty plants like Fontana, Hiawassee, or numerous 
other mountain hydroelectric plants. 

The speech of the people of certain counties is peculiar to 
most visitors. So is the speech of the people of the Outer 
Banks and along the coast. When people have been bottled 
up for 200 years in an area of 9,000 square miles speech will 
take on some peculiarities. If one is looking for pure Eliza- 
bethan speech, however, don’t approach the present day 
crop of high school students in Cherokee, Robbinsville, 
Hayesville, Murphy or Waynesville. The same high school 
jargon will be heard that the students around Raleigh, 
Greenboro, Charlotte, or Winston-Salem speak. In fact, most 
of the Cherokee Indian youths around Cherokee today can’t 
— a Cherokee word means or conjugate a Cherokee 
verb. 

In all of these counties today there is a virile mountain 
stock, backed up by hundreds of outsiders who are just as 
shrewd traders as the old line Yankee clipper captains. Today 
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sales tax receipts, income tax receipts and other state and 
federal tax revenues from western North Carolina counties 
are in many instances far higher than from counties of a com- 
parable population in other sections of the State. 

When I was a wee brat and a resident of Montford’s Cove 
in Rutherford County I heard much of the mountaineers. As 
I grew older I crossed the mountain at our back door to visit 
an old aunt. To my utter astonishment I found that the 
people across the mountain were just like those I left behind. 
As I grew older I crossed another mountain, then another 
until I had traversed all of the Blue Ridge and Appalachian 
Chain. Wherever I went I found the people were just like 
those I had left. There was no difference between them, and 
at length I realized an important fact: there is no difference 
between the mountaineer on Pisgah or Cowee or the Nanta- 
halas. There is a difference in his racial characteristics, caused 
by his long enforced remoteness from his neighbors; there 
is a difference in his social life and consciousness by being im- 
prisoned for years behind the barricade of the mountains in 
which he lived, and a slight difference in his speech, caused 
by long years of isolation, when, uninfluenced by outsiders 
he continued to use the same expressions and colloquial 
terms which had been used 150 to 200 years ago. 

Thus, the Western North Carolina Historical Association 
started a campaign to show that the mountain people are 
not a race apart from the people of other sections of North 
Carolina. They reside in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, but their habits and customs are no different today 
than elsewhere. Just as many television sets, radios and elec- 
tric and gas stoves are purchased as are bought by residents 
of Piedmont or eastern North Carolina. In fact, on a per capita 
basis western North Carolina has more radio stations than 
in those areas. 

The Association has a good record of achievement. When 
I became president it was resolved that the group would 
start at least three projects. A publication program was No. 1 
on the agenda, followed by a historical marker program, 
plus the dissemination of the history of this area, and the 
sponsorship of any program which would give recognition 
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to this part of the state, and an awards program for outstand- 
ing achievement. 

In January, 1955, the first issue of The Western North 
Carolina Historical Association's History Bulletin came from 
press. This four-page newspaper, carrying history news of 
the 23 counties, is published quarterly, appearing in January, 
April, July and October. It is used by the secretary in lieu 
of a letter to notify members of the next meeting of the 
Association. Meetings are held on the last Saturday of Jan- 
uary, April and October. The July meeting time is reserved 
for a joint regional meeting with the State Literary and 
Historical Association. 

The History Bulletin is supported entirely from funds de- 
rived from four or five commercial ads in each issue. It has 
met with the approval of the members of the Association, 
who receive it free of charge as a part of their membership 
fee. In addition approximately 200 copies each quarter are 
mailed to members of the board of trustees, officers and staff 
of the Department of Archives and History, and of other 
groups me 3 as the Society of County and Local Historians, 
and the North Carolina Archaeological Society. Copies are 
sent to all libraries in the area, plus a number over the state 
and nation, such as Duke, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, Wake Forest Library, and to others such as the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, American Antiquarian Society, In- 
diana State Library, New York Public Library, the East 
Tennessee Historical Society, and others too numerous to 
mention. An exchange is carried on with several county 
historical groups which publish their own bulletins, such as 
the Gaston County Historical Association and the Mecklen- 
burg Historical Association. 

The first official publication of the Association came from 
press in mid-October, followed by the second publication 
during the last week of October. The first was Mrs. Sadie 
Patton’s Buncombe to Mecklenburg—The Speculation Lands. 
This booklet deals with a subject which is of concern to every 
property owner from the crest of the Blue Ridge in Bun- 
combe to Richardson’s Creek in Union county. This is a sub- 
ject which has not been fully investigated and will be new 
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to most historians of the present. The second volume is a 
handbook entitled Local History—How to Find and Write It. 
The manuscript of this booklet was prepared by Dean D. J. 
Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, for 
use in the classroom. He donated the typescript to the Associ- 
ation, which had it printed and is selling this handbook to 
the general public. Plans are being made for the sponsorship 
of several other publications in the future. 

The first historical marker sponsored by the Association 
was unveiled on August 21, at Woodfields Inn in the historic 
Flat Rock country, with the president of this association, 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Mrs. Sadie Patton partici- 
pating in the afternoon’s ceremony. The erection of other 
markers is planned during the year. 

The Association presents a cup at each April meeting to the 
outstanding historian of the area. In October of this year the 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial trophy cup was presented to Mrs. 
Wilma Dykeman Stokely as the outstanding author in West- 
ern North Carolina for 1955. Her book The French Broad, 
one of the Rivers of America series, won the cup. Hereafter, 
the cup will be presented each October, Thomas Wolfe's 
birth month, to the author who produces an outstanding work 
on or about western North Carolina. 

The Boy Scouts of America and the Association of Meth- 
odist Historical Societies are now working out details for the 
Cattaloochee Trail Hiking Award, which will focus the at- 
tention of the participating Scouts and Scouters on the life 
of Bishop Francis Asbury. This award will be made annually 
through the channels of the Western North Carolina His- 
torical Association to those who have made the hike across 
the Alleghanies and also read certain histories of the life of 
Bishop Asbury and in turn submit an essay on his life. The 
Association is looking for more awards of this nature, in order 
to focus attention on the early life and settlers of this area. 

The Western North Carolina Historical Association having 
made every effort to stimulate interest in and to disseminate 
information about its section of the State is forwarding the 
idea also of the west as a vacation playground. In 1955 the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park had approximately 
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five million visitors, an attendance figure which led all other 
national parks; the beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway had over 
four million motorists; and the Fontana Dam community had 
about a million visitors during the summer season. Other 
scenic points are the famous Joyce Kilmer National Forest, 
the Pisgah National Forest, the Cherokee National Forest, 
the great Hiawassee dam near Murphy, Cliffside State Park 
near Franklin, and Lake Lure. Other places of historic in- 
terest include the Thomas Wolfe and Zebulon Vance home- 
steads and the Griffith Rutherford Trace across the Blue 
Ridge (when he destroyed all the Indian towns), and De- 
Soto's and Juan Pardo’s trails, all of which have been marked. 
There is work to be done, but the Western North Carolina 
Historical Association accepts the responsibility with the 
same eagerness and enthusiasm which generated its forma- 
tion and which has served as an impetus since its organization. 





NORTH CAROLINA FICTION 1954-1955 


By WALTER SPEARMAN 


The year 1954-1955 was quiet and well-mannered in fiction, 
a year of “moderation.” There were no really angry books, 
no exposes, no righteous indignations, no social problems. 

North Carolina fiction writers this year, like the poet Shel- 
ley, “look before and after” but are not too inclined to “pine 
for what is not”—and certainly “their sincerest laughter with 
some pain is fraught.” 

One of our favorite novelists who looks back most success- 
fully is Inglis Fletcher. In her Carolina Series of seven novels, 
from Raleigh's Eden to Queen's Gift, she has spanned North 
Carolina history from 1585 to 1789, from the Lost Colony on 
Roanoke Island to the ratification of the Constitution. In 
most of her books she had followed the principle of using 
historical characters to give authenticity to her background 
but has created the principal characters from her own imagi- 
nation to carry the thread of the story. But this year Mrs. 
Fletcher has tried a new method. In The Scotswoman her 
leading character is a magnificent woman who lived and 
breathed and exercised her own influence on the course of 
history—Flora Macdonald, who not only saved the life of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie in Scotland but also threw her weight 
into the American Revolution on the side of the Tories and 
the Crown. 

Beginning her story on the Island of Skye in the Hebrides, 
Mrs. Fletcher skillfully builds in a colorful background of 
Scottish dances, skirling bagpipes and Scottish history. Not 
until page 223 does the scene shift to Cross Creek and New 
Bern, North Carolina, but the characters are established, the 
plot is well underway, and the reader’s sympathy is engaged 
for Flora Macdonald. 

There are both outer conflicts and inner conflicts in The 
Scotswoman. The outer conflicts are between North Caro- 
lina colonists determined to win their freedom from Great 
Britian and the loyal Tories who prefer the orderliness of 
British rule to the possible anarchy and chaos of self-govern- 


(213) 
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ment. This conflict is resolved in the significant battle of 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, when the Tories are defeated and 
captured. 

The inner conflict within the heart of Flora Macdonald 
concerns Mrs. Fletcher more deeply. Why did Flora Mac- 
donald, who had no love for the English government which 
had rejected her Bonnie Prince Charlie, cast her influence 
upon the side of the Tories? Was it because of an oath taken 
to the English? Was it because of her husband, Allan Mac- 
donald? 

Mrs. Fletcher wrestles with this problem, always realizing 
that she is dealing with a real person in Flora Macdonald, 
not a created character whose mind and motives she can re- 
veal or justify in her own omniscient way. Some readers may 
feel that Flora does not come fully alive, that she still exists 
more in the role of a legendary Carolina folk heroine than in 
flesh and blood woman. Whatever your opinion, Flora is 
still a magnificent woman worthy of being any novelist’s her- 
oine; and Mrs. Fletcher has added another compelling novel 
to the series which brought her the Sir Walter Raleigh Award 
for her achievements in the field of North Carolina fiction. 

Women authors must like women characters, for the novel, 
Forbidden City by Muriel Molland Jernigan, also has for its 
leading character a woman of heroic proportions. The scene 
of this book is far from North Carolina and the heroine is an 
Empress Dowager of China, Nala, a beautiful Chinese girl 
selected at the age of 16 for the delectation of the ageing 
Emperor. So fascinating a woman and so strong a character 
was Nala that she remained in the Palace to seize the throne 
and command the Chinese Empire. 

Her warm reception to new ideas as an Empress and her 
love affair with her Prime Minister remind us of England's 
Queen Elizabeth although the English Queen who most 
piqued the curiosity of Nala was her contemporary, Queen 
Victoria. Some of the most delightful pages of Forbidden 
City concern the efforts of the Prime Minister to persuade 
his Empress to receive the English and Americans who were 
infiltrating into the Forbidden City, especially the American 
woman painter who wished to do a portrait of the Empress. 
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The background of life in the Imperial Palace, with all its 
intrigues and romantic color, is as rich and evocative as an 
old Chinese painting; and the character of the Empress her- 
self is as vivid as a Chinese ancestral scroll. 

Just as Forbidden City catches the flavor of old Imperial 
China, so does Drought and Other North Carolina Yarns 
by Edith Hutchins Smith catch the flavor of rural North 
Carolina and its people. 

On the jacket of her book Mrs. Smith explains her own 
technique when she says: “I write whenever and wherever I 
happen to think of anything to put down on paper. I realize 
that my way of writing is not a good policy, but I like it, and 
I believe in people doing the things they like, be it raising 
rabbit hounds or sailing around the world on a couple of old 
oil drums.” 

Mrs. Smith writes as informally and as amusingly as you 
would — her to. She finds both tragedy and comedy in 


the daily lives of her Carolina folks, tragedy in the title story 


about a farm family suffering from drought and discourage- 
ment, comedy in the antics of a not-so-sedate grandmother 
who discovers a magic-making genie in a bottle in the attic 


and shocks her family with the amazing feats she can per- 
form with his mysterious aid. 

The stories are somewhat formless. Mrs. Smith rambles on 
about Boze Martin, who sat on his front porch with his hound 
dog and read books and dreamed, or Aunt Vinnie, who was a 
do-gooder and just loved to clean up somebody else's house 
and problems, or Uncle Mat, an old Negro who knew how 
to help a little girl back to health, or Pidie Wilks, who divided 
his time between hunting rabbits and hunting a girl. 

Mrs. Smith likes the way she writes—and most of us who 
like North Carolina would like what she writes. 

Frances Gray Patton of Durham, like Mrs. Fletcher, has 
already won the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for fiction. The 
particular book was a volume of short stories, The Finer 
Things of Life. Now her first novel, Good Morning, Miss 
Dove, is enjoying enormous popularity. Miss Dove, that in- 
domitable Liberty Hill school teacher who believed discipline 
was more important to her school children than easy learning, 
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first appeared in a short story in the Ladies Home Journal, 
“The Terrible Miss Dove.” Then came the novel—and it 
was condensed in the Ladies Home Journal, selected by the 
Book of the Month Club, reprinted as a Reader's Digest book, 
and then made into a movie with Jennifer Jones as Miss Dove. 

While none of us would insist that such honors indicate 
the literary value of a work of fiction—we have seen too many 
insipid romances and too many examples of sex and sadism 
soar in sales—we may feel that ‘they indicate a universality of 
appeal. 

The truth is that Miss Dove does have a universal appeal. 
She may have grown up and taught school in Liberty Hill, 
North Carolina, but she is just as familiar to those who have 
gone to school in California or the Dakotas or New England. 
We all have our Miss Doves who started us on the road to 
learning. We may have called her “terrible” and rebelled 
against her discipline when she had us sit in a corner or stay 
after school and write “Do not talk” a hundred times, but 
when we look back we can call her blessed and be thankful 
that we were Johnnys who learned to read whether we built 
model grocery stores and displayed our favorite toys in some 

“Show and Tell” period or not. 

When Miss Dove's children drew pictures of robins, they 
looked like robins—and not like individual “impressions’ ” of 
robins. If a child put a pencil or a lock of hair in his mouth, 
he had to wash it out with yellow laundry soap. 

“And,” says Mrs. Patton, “if he had to disturb the class 
routine by leaving the room for a drink of water (Miss Dove 
loftily ignored any other necessity) he did so to the accom- 
paniment of dead silence. Miss Dove would look at him—that 
was all—following his departure and greeting his return with 
her perfectly expressionless gaze and the leks class would 
sit idle and motionless, until he was back in the fold again. It 
was easier—even if one had eaten salt fish for breakfast—to 
remain and suffer.” 

In both her short stories and her novel Mrs. Patton has 
the faculty of taking some moment of human experience and 
so illuminating it in the clear light of her wisdom and her wit 
that it becomes a recognizable moment every reader can re- 
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call and share. Her Miss Dove, “terrible” though she may be, 
becomes our Miss Dove—and we love her. 

As Miss Dove lies on her hospital bed waiting for an opera- 
tion which she may not survive, and her bese children 
of yesterday and today throng the hospital to offer their blood, 
the novel comes perilously close to sentimentality, but here 
again the author’s warm wit and Miss Dove’s acid comments 
save the day. For Miss Dove never surrendered to sentimen- 
tality herself. As Mrs. Patton says, “Miss Dove took a rather 
cool view of heaven. She did not question its existence, but 
she thought golden streets were ostentatious and that rivers 
that flowed with milk and honey would attract flies. And the 
place held no room for improvement! How dull it would be 
for a teacher!” 

Some books can be reviewed by telling the plot, but not 
this one. The story is simply the influence Miss Dove had on 
her students and their consternation when they discovered 
she had to have an operation. But this is a book that begs to 
be quoted. For instance, there was Miss Dove's way of rating 
each child with a single letter of the alphabet—T ‘for Tract- 
able, W for willing, S for Satisfactory. “B” was really a bad 
mark, says Mrs. Patton: “It stood for Babyish and was given 
most frequently to the kind of pouting little girl who would 
become, in the future, a fattish, middle-aged woman who 
wore frilly bathing suits that showed her stomach and wept 
when the cook failed to come.” 

Good morning, Miss Dove! 

A new outlet for our novelists has grown up in recent years 
in the pocket book series of paperbacks, which now bring out 
original novels as well as reprints. Three North Carolina 
novels appeared in this format during the past year: Dark 
Heritage by John Foster, a Wilmington newspaperman; After 
Innocence by Ian Gordon, a North Carolina import from the 
North; and Fort Sun Dance by Chapel Hill’s author of so 
many excellent juveniles, Manly Wade Wellman. 

Dark Heritage is the all-too-familiar Southern novel of 
violence, degeneracy, lust and murder. It differs from other 
we books principally in the fact that the contents of the 

ook are more lurid than the covers instead of vice versa. 
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After Innocence is described on the jacket as “the tangled 
currents of desire that overflowed a small southern campus.” 
Residents of Chapel Hill, where Mr. Gordon has lived for 
several years, are still marvelling more at the author's in- 
genious imagination than at the riotous sex life his book de- 
scribes. Mr. Wellman’s combination of historical and west- 
ern, Fort Sun Dance, seems refreshing after the other two 
since the violence in his story comes only as an integral part 
of the action-packed story. 

Then there are the poets, nine slim volumes of their hopes 
and aspirations and talents entered in this year’s contest. It 
was the poet Wordsworth who suggested that poetry was 
“emotion recollected in tranquility.” 

Some of this year’s lyrics have emotion without tranquility, 
some have tranquility without emotion. Most of the volumes 
are locally published and will be of primary interest to 
friends, nei es and admirers of local poets. Poetry at best 
these days c a difficult task in reaching any wide general 
audience. 

H. A. Sieber, a Chapel Hill restaurateur who can turn a 
roast with one hand and a poem with the other, has a volume 


called In This Marian Year which contains ms the most 
e 


provocative ideas and images. However, the form and vo- 
cabulary interpose such difficulties of comprehension on the 
part of the reader that communication is all too frequently 
lost. But then, as Mr. Sieber ‘says in one of his poems, “A 
poem is a conversation between poets, whether the poets are 
man and man or God and man.” 

Much easier to understand are the traditional verses of 
Laura E. Stacy in Home Folks, Luther C. Hodges in Run and 
Find the Arrows, Grace Saunders Kimrey in Glimpses of 
Beauty and J. Ray Shute in Prose Poems and Other Trivia. 
Each of these poets does indeed catch “glimpses of beauty” 
in the everyday life about him, but there is scarcely enough 
“emotion recollected in tranquility” to interest or move the 
reader. 

An agreeable humor is present in two of the volumes, 
Nothin’ Ain't No Good by the poet-philosopher E. P. Holmes 
and But Mine Was Different by the poet-professor Arthur 
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Palmer Hudson. Mr. Holmes draws much of his material from 
a North Carolina background but sometimes strays away to 
have fun with something like this one called “Burning 
Kisses’: 


He asked for burning kisses 
She said in accent cruel: 
“TI may be a red-hot mamma, 

But I ain’t nobody’s fuel.” 


Russell Henderson has contributed a series of delightful 
drawings which catch the flavor of Mr. Holmes’ verses. Pro- 
fessor Hudson gives a poetic report on his trip to the hospital 
for an operation. 

One of the books reflecting genuine emotion and deep re- 
ligious conviction is Be Firm My Hope by the Negro preacher, 
James R. Walker. His poem entitled “Separate But Equal” 
has significant meaning for us all today. 

This year there were more juvenile books written in North 
Carolina than adult fiction and as many as there were vol- 
umes of verse. Was it because our young people are more 
interested in reading? If so, that is an encouraging note at a 
time when we are being tempted to ask “why Shear can't 
read.” 

Another interesting fact is that serious writers for adult 
readers are also writing for childen. For instance, Manly 
Wade Wellman of Chapel Hill, who had a grownup book, 
Fort Sun Dance, on the adult list and has written an excellent 
biography of Wade Hampton called Giant in Gray, has three 
juveniles on this year’s list: Rebel Mail Runner, a story of the 
Confederate mail runners who slipped through Union lines 
to carry letters; Flag on the Levee, the story of a North Caro- 
lina boy who went to New Orleans back in the early 1800's, 
met Pirate Jean Laffite, was befriended by the Creoles, parti- 
cipated in Mardi Gras, end even helped Louisana become a 
state; and Gray Riders, the story of a boy who rode with dash- 
ing Jeb Stuart in the Civil War and learned what war was 
like. 

Mr. Wellman is a serious historian who meticulously 
weaves authentic history into his exciting adventure for boys. 
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My own 12-year-old son says the Wellman books are “keen 
stories’—and I find that I agree with him fully. 

Carl Sandburg, who writes poetry, novels and non-fiction 
for adults, has begun telling the story of his own life in Al- 
ways the Young Strangers. Some discerning editor, who 
recognized the fact that Sandburg could also speak to younger 
readers, has taken the first part of this book and issued it 
for children under the title of Prairie-Town Boy, a warm and 
compelling account of what it was like to grow up in the 
midwest of the last century. 

A purely local story of pee. | up” is Mama’s Little 
Rascal by Edgar Mozingo of Roanoke Rapids, who sets his 
stage with two teen-age boys in the not-so-mythical town 
of “Slam Bang, North Carolina.” and follows the Penrod-like 
adventures of Skeeter and Howie with nostalgic affection. 


Mebane Holoman Burgwyn has carved out a special North 
Carolina area for her own in a series of juveniles beginning 
with River Treasure and Lucky Mischief and continuing this 
year with Moonflower, a warmly appealing story of an east- 
ern Carolina girl who has to give up college and live on the 


family farm but finds new strength and deepened talents 
when she has to face discouraging realities. 

The volume Snow by Thelma Harrington Bell, with illus- 
trations by Corydon Bell, is the 1954 contribution of one of 
North Carolina's two famous husband-and-wife writing 
teams. “It is snowin ns Mrs. Bell and then proceeds 
to tell what snow is Bie, mat it comes from, what you can 
do with it and what it can do to you. The snowflake illustra- 
tions by Mr. Bell, reproduced in blue and white and black, 
are exquisite and imaginative. 

A solo achievement this year by Corydon Bell is John Ratt- 
ling Gourd of Big Cove, a fascinating collection of Cherokee 
Indian legends presumably told by an old North Carolina 
Indian. It is an attractive method of presenting some charm- 
ing Indian stories and the book is eminently readable for 
adults as well as youngsters. 

Carolina's other writing team, Ruth and Latrobe Carroll, 
who have given us such delightful Smoky Mountain stories 
as Beanie and Tough Enough, turn to the Carolina beaches 
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in their new Digby, the Only Dog. If you have any affection 
whatsoever for dogs, you will be enchanted with the drawing 
of Digby which the Carrolls use on their book jacket. Of 
course, if you prefer cats, you will still be content with this 
book, for Digby was the only dog on an island inhabited by 
hundreds of cats. And if you want to know what one lone 
dog can do in a situation like that, I suggest that you read 
Digby the Only Dog. Or if too much television has made you 
forget how to read, the illustrations of cat, dog and pony 
life on the island will be even more rewarding than Disney- 
land or Mickey Mouse. 

The book designed for the youngest readers—and probably 
written by the youngest author, Dorothy Koch of Chapel 
Hill, a fourth-grade teacher who knows how to hold the at- 
tention and affection of some 30 restless youngsters— is I 
Play at the Beach. It is a simple, colorful, charming little book, 
with gay drawings by Feodor Rojankovsky. 

In conclusion, I might paraphrase that old Gilbert and 
Sullivan refrain of “the policeman’s lot is not a happy one” by 
saying that: 


Our feelings we with difficulty smother 
When our critical duty’s to be done, 
Ah, take one consideration with another, 
A reviewer’s lot is not a happy one! 


Or I might just be frank and admit that I enjoyed gleaning 
this year’s North Carolina literary harvest. In fact, I felt some- 
what like the lady book club member who went up to the 
club speaker after the meeting and said: “I’m so glad to meet 
you, Mr. Hutchins. I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 
wading through your last book.” 
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By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


A student of the history of the United States during the 
twentieth century and especially since 1933, observing the 
sweep and power of the nationalizing movement, would un- 
questionably agree with the statement of Elihu Root made 
in 1905 that “our whole life has swung away from old state 
centers, and is crystallizing about national centers.”' The 
overwhelming importance of the national government under 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the New Deal and Harry S. 
Truman and the Fair Deal has brought support for, and fear 
of, national control of nearly every facet of human life— 
agriculture, industry, communication, health, education, and 
social security—from maternity aid to death benefits, or, as 
the English phrase it, from the womb to the tomb. 

The Great Depression, the Second World War, the cold 
war against Russia, and the hot war against Communism 
have caused a real revolution in the American philosophy and 
concept of government far removed from the Jeffersonian 
view that that government is best that governs least. Today 
the general attitude is, let the federal government do it. And 
this attitude has not been seriously checked by Republican 
control under President Dwight David Eisenhower. The 
Communist scare has led the federal government to employ 
undercover Federal Bureau of Investigation agents in school 
and college class rooms. And recent Supreme Court decisions 
have opened public schools, parks, golf courses, buses, trains, 
and public waiting rooms that had long been closed by 
Southern states to Negro citizens. Certainly the trend is away 
from state centers and toward control by the federal govern- 
ment. 

But if we take a longer and backward view of our history 
we will find that the United States is in reality a federation 
of sections rather than a union of individual states. In politi- 

* Quoted by Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of Sections in 


American History (New York, 1932), 287. Hereinafter cited as Turner, 
The Significance of Sections in American History, 
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cal matters the states act as groups rather than as individual 
members of the Union and are responsive to sectional in- 
terests and ideals. They have leaders who, in Congress and 
political conventions, speak for the sections, confer and com- 
promise, and form combinations to formulate national policies. 
In other words, party policy and congressional legislation 
emerge from sectional contests and bargainings. Congression- 
al legislation is hardly ever the result of purely national con- 
siderations. And when we study the underlying forces of 
social and economic life and the distribution of political 
power in the Union we find that sectionalism antedated na- 
tionalism and that it has endured, although sometimes ob- 
scured by political forms, throughout our entire history.’ 

There are, of course, varying degrees of sectionalism. The 
most extreme form was that exhibited in the struggle between 
the North and the South over the slavery issue which saw 
the emergence of a Southern Nationalism that culminated 
in the organization of the Confederate States of America and 
the American Civil War. Gradually the wounds of that con- 
flict healed and by 1900 the North and the South were once 
again united. The new national spirit was made manifest 
when Fighting Joe Wheeler and Fitz Hugh Lee, Generals 
C. S. A., led troops in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War as Generals U. S. A.* Legend says that General Wheeler 
forgot himself and, while charging up San Juan hill, yelled, 
Come on Men! Give those Yankees hell.” Even so, Wheeler 
and his men were American not Southern soldiers. 

There is, however, another kind of sectionalism which, as 
Frederick Jackson Turner so interestingly pointed out in his 
The Significance of Sections in American History, has lain 
dormant but may, under sufficient provocation, gain vitality 
at any time. This sort of sectionalism does not threaten the 
wni'v of the nation, but it makes itself manifest through a 
feclin of distinctness and separateness from others—in a 
wo «| Consciousness of Kind. It may be of economic interest, 
of mois and customs, of public attitudes, of cultural pat- 
terns, or even a n.anner of speech. The tests of such section- 


*See Turner, The Siynificance of Sections in American History, 321-322. 
* Paul Herman Luc :, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 306. 
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alism may be found in the methods by which an area resists 
conformity to a national pattern—by mental and emotional 
reactions, or by a combination of votes in Congress and in 
presidential elections. This type of sectionalism gives a dis- 
tinctive quality to a region. In this sense New England, the 
Middle States, the Old Northwest, the Great Plains, the 
Mountain States, the Pacific Coast constitute sections no less 
distinct than the South. Each has its peculiar geographic 
qualities, its economic resources and interests, its particular 
political bent, and its own social and cultural patterns. One 
may not be able to define exactly their specific differences 
but they undeniably exist. Frederick A ws Turner said 
that in this sense “one of the most avowedly sectional por- 
tions of the Union” was and still is New England. And he 
devoted five pages in his book to depicting her sectional 
characteristics.‘ He noted that the Boston press has long 
urged the section to act as a political unit, and that the six 
states had formed a New England States Commission of 
ae members, twelve from each state, that met in 
annual conference to formulate political and economic poli- 
cies for the section. 

But it is of the South I propose to speak. I believe that 
the Great Depression of the nineteen-twenties and thirties 
followed by the New Deal constituted the provocation that 
aroused the dormant sectionalism of the South. Southerners 
suffered severely during the depression and reacted violently 
to the New Deal. They either accepted FDR wholeheartedly 
and swallowed the New Deal hook, line, and sinker, or they 
hated sag ters and fought the New Deal stubbornly and 
vicious} ’ The two points of view may be illustrated by the 
story of the public school teacher and the reaction of the 


governor of a southern state. The teacher, so the story goes, 
was drilling her pupils in the benefits derived from the New 
Deal and indoctrinating them in the Santa Claus like quality 
of Roosevelt. She asked, “Who gave us this beautiful new 
school building?” The children, properly coached, answered 
in chorus, “Mr. Roosevelt.” “Yes,” said she, “and who gave us 


“Turner, The Significance of Sections in American History, 329-333. 
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these fine desks, charts, maps, and blackboards?” The reply 
was, “Mr. Roosevelt.” Having exhausted the objects inside 
the schoolroom, she looked outside and asked, “Who gave us 
the playground and its equipment of slides and sw ings?” “Mr. 
Roosevelt,” they replied. And, finally, “W ho gave us the 
beautiful lawn with its shrubs and flowers?” One youngster, 
his sense of justice aroused, cried out in a shrill, small voice, 
“God.” W hereupon the other children shouted, “Throw that 
Republican out.” Speaking for the second point of view, 
Governor Sam Houston “Sad Sam” Jones of Louisiana wrote: 
“New Deal policies .. . have continued to kick an already 
prostrate South in the face... . [President Roosevelt] has 
allowed his New Deal to close down the horizons of the 
masses of Southern people, increase their handicaps, darken 
their future; he has permitted a senseless policy to continue 
whose end result can only be to impoverish the rich and 
pauperize the poor.” ° 

Let us examine the evidence of this insurgent Southern 
sectionalism. In what areas does it manifest itself? I believe 
it can be seen in every major field of human interest, and 


that it has been growing stronger ever since the early 1930's. 
But time permits a brief discussion of only a few fields, and 
I have chosen to present (1) Emotional and social attitudes, 
(2) Cultural life, (3) General welfare activities, (4) Eco- 
nomic life, and (5) Politics. 


EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The overwhelming and crushing defeat of the Confederacy 
in 1865 left the people of the Southern states with a defeatist 
attitude, an inferiority complex, a tender skin to criticism, 
and a fear of ridicule. The victor naturally dictated the pat- 
terns of life and looked upon the South as ‘backward and un- 
civilized. Southerners were on the defensive and often found 
criticism when Northerners were merely stating facts. 

This touchy attitude lingers on after ninety years, and in 
the 1930's Southerners, resenting Secretary of Labor Frances 

*Sam Houston Jones, “Will Dixie Bolt the New Deal?” in The Saturday 


Evening Post, CCXV (Philadelphia, March 6, 1943), 20. Hereinafter cited 
as Jones, “Will Dixie Bolt the New Deal?” 
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Perkins’s statement that “A social revolution would take place 
if shoes were put on the people of the South,” charged that 
she was “poking fun” at Southerners for their poverty and 
that she accused them of going barefooted like peasants and 
country yokels. “Why, even the mules of the South wear 
shoes,” indignantly rejoined one Southern senator.* 

In like manner they resented President Roosevelt's Report 
on Economic Conditions in the South and the President's 
statement that the South constituted the nation’s economic 
problem number one. In truth this study was designed to 
explore economic conditions in the South and to oa the 
way to economic recovery and prosperity. Nevertheless, civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce, state legislatures, governors, 
and representatives and senators in Congress roundly con- 
demned the publication and adopted and presented resolu- 
tions of censure and protest to the Congress.’ 

More significant was the fear of the breakdown of social 
mores because of Roosevelt’s interest in the advancement of 
the Negro. Governor “Sad Sam” Jones of Louisiana charged 
that it was the purpose of the New Deal to force social rela- 


tions between the two races, and that Roosevelt — to 


use World War II as an instrument to force social equality.* 
Southerners heard, believed, and retold over and over again 
rumors that Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was organizing Eleanor 
Clubs among Negro cooks and maids to get them out of the 
kitchen in order to force white women to perform the menial 
duties of housework. H. A. Jessen, secretary of the South 
Carolina Sheriffs Association, in an address before that body, 
declared that the attitude of the Roosevelt administration on 
race relations was “an insult to every white man and woman 
in the South.” He said also that no South Carolina sheriff 
would dare call on the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 

*Stetson Kennedy, Southern Exposure (New York, 1946), 1-2; herein- 
after cited as Kennedy, Southern Exposure. See also Thomas D. Clark, The 
Southern Country Editor (Indianapolis, 1948), 334; Virginius Dabney, 
Below the Potomac: A Book About the New South (New York, 1942), 25; 
hereinafter cited as Dabney, Below the Potomac. 


* Kennedy, Southern Exposure, 2-3. 
* Jones, “Will Dixie Bolt the New Deal?’”, 21. 
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fear that he “might commit an act that the Administration 
would consider unfair to its Eleanor constituents.” * South- 
erners declared that there was no race problem. They claimed 
that they understood the Negro and could get along with him 
if Northerners would only keep their noses out of affairs that 
did not concern them.’”® This emotional reaction had both 
bad and good effects. On the one hand it led to an increase of 
mob violence and a renewal of Klu Klux activities; on the 
other it led to co-operation of whites and Negroes who or- 
ganized the Southern Regional Council in 1943 that has done 
effective work in the improvement of race relations in the 
South." Southerners still resent Northerners who come into 
the South to champion the Negro, especially when they feel 
that they are interfering in affairs in which they have no con- 
cern. Witness for instance the feeling aroused by the activi- 
ties of the NAACP in the Till murder case in Mississippi. 

A curious episode in Southern emotionalism was the revival 
of interest in the Confederate cap and flag. The cap was 
widely worn by children and teen-agers. The flag was waved 
by college boys and girls at football games, worn as emblems 
on their jackets and raincoats, and flown from their automo- 
biles. Furthermore, Southern boys in the United States armed 
forces at various points throughout the world were reported 
to have flown the flag from United States warships or from 
their company and regimental standards. Both the flag and 
the cap became far more familiar than they had been at any 
time since 1900. Some Northerners reacted violently. The 
mayor of Newark, New Jersey, was reported in the daily 
press to have issued an order that anyone displaying either 
the cap or the flag in that city would be guilty of subversive 
action and would be punished accordingly. 

* Undated clipping, The Charlotte Observer. 

* Morning News (Dallas, Texas), November 20, 1944. See W. E. Debnam, 
Then My Old Kentucky Home Goodnight (Raleigh, 1955), 117-118, for a 
recent expression of this feeling. 


“Charles S. Johnson and Associates, Into the Main Stream. A Survey 
of Best Practices in Race Relations in the South (Chapel Hill, 1947), 5-11. 
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CuLTURAL LIFE 


The 1930's also witnessed the development of a new region- 
alism in cultural life. It was made manifest in many ways—in 
scholarly organizations, informal groups, publications, litera- 
ture, and official action in the field of education. In all of 
these there was particular emphasis on the South and South- 
ernisms. For instance, there was organized in 1934 a Southern 
Historical Association with emphasis not on history per se but 
on Southern history. It was followed by the Southern Political 
Science Association, the Southern Economics Association, the 
Southern Sociological Association, the Southern Humanities 
Conference and the Southern Council on International Re- 
lations. And there were the Southern Book Parade, the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association, the Southern Training 
Program in Public Administration, the Southern Writers Con- 
ference, and the Southern Educational Film Production 
Service. 

Emphasis was placed on the South both in name and con- 
tent in a continuing stream of books and periodicals. The 
Louisiana State University Press began the new ten volume 
History of the South and the multi-volume Southern Biogra- 
phy Series. North Carolina countered with the Southern State 
History Series and a Documentary History of Education in 
the South. Both these and other University presses issued 
numerous excellent books dealing with the Southern region. 
The pre-Civil War Southern Literary Messenger was revived 
and new periodicals with “Southern” in the title flourished. 
Among them were the Southern Review, the Southern Patriot, 
the Southern Magazine, The South, The South Today, the 
Southern Frontier, and the Southern Packet. The Journal of 
Southern History refuses to publish any article that does not 
deal with the South. Even the federal government succumbed 
to Southern regional publication and issued reports on South- 
ern Economic Conditions, Southern Labor, and Southern In- 
dustry. In fact, the South has become the best documented 
section in America. 

Southern literary writers, as they did before the Civil War, 
turned their attention to the Southern region and the South- 
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ern theme. They wrote of the Southern Negro, the Southern 
poor white, the Southern frontier, Southern society, Southern 
glamor and romance, Southern drama, and even of Southern 
religion. Much of this writing was of excellent quality and 
there were Pulitzer Prize winners in nearly every field of en- 
deavor. Among them are Julia M. Peterkin on the Negro, 
Caroline Miller and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings on the frontier, 
Margaret Mitchell on glamor and romance, and Paul Green 
on the drama. William Faulkner has won world-wide fame in 
winning the Nobel Prize in Literature for his analysis of 
Southern society. And the South has become in reality the 
literary capital of the nation.” 

In education there was organized the Southern Regional 
Council with a Board of Control and central offices in Atlanta. 
Fourteen states joined in and made appropriations of more 
than $1,500,000 the first year. It provided for exchange of 
students in medicine, dentistry, forestry, and veterinary sci- 
ence from one state to another."* More recent is the Southern 
Fellowship Committee, with headquarters in Chapel Hill, 
administering a fund of several millions of dollars, and grant- 
ing fellowships and research aid to graduate students and 
scholars on a regional basis. It might be noted, however, that 
this fund was made available by one of the national founda- 
tions. 


GENERAL PuBLIC WELFARE 


Liberal and progressive Southern leaders—ministers, journ- 
alists, educators, and statesmen—have been concerned also 
about the general well-being of the Southern people. It 
should be noted that there have been several Pulitzer Prize 
winners in this field as well as in literature. Among them are 
George E. Godwin of the Atlanta Journal for exposing vote 
frauds in Georgia; Louis I. Jaffe of the Norfolk Virginian-Pi- 
lot for advocating the rights of the Negro; Robert Latham of 
the Asheville Citizen for championing political independency 
~® See Donald Davidson, “Why the Modern South Has a Great Literature,” 
Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities, I (Nashville, 1951), 1-17, and Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs, Southern Renascence: The Literature 


of the Modern South (Baltimore, 1953). 
™ New York Times, September 5, 1950. 
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and liberalism; and W. Horace Carter of the Tabor City Trib- 
une and Willard Cole of the Whiteville News Reporter for 
exposing the Ku Klux Klan activities in North Carolina in 
1952-1953. For lack of time, two or three examples of work 
in this area will have to suffice, although the activities of 
leaders extend over a wide sphere—including farm tenancy, 
health, labor, education, civil liberties, race relations, law en- 
forcement, and many others. 

The Southern Policy Committee was organized in 1935 to 
investigate and publicize the need for reform in Southern life. 
From this committee came numerous short reports on the 
evils of farm tenancy, poor health conditions and the lack of 
medical care and hospitalization in the South, the burden of 
the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting on the poorer whites 
as well as Negro citizens in the Southern states, and the lower 
wages and longer hours of laborers in Southern industry as 
compared to those of workers in the North. 

The Southern Conference for Human Welfare, organized 
in 1938 in Birmingham and designed “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and to improve economic, social, political, cul- 
tural, and spiritual conditions of the people of the South,” *° 
offered the Thomas Jefferson Award to the person judged to 
have done the most during the year for the betterment of the 
Southern people. Two winners of this award were Frank P. 
Graham, then President of the University of North Carolina, 
and Hugo Black, at that time United States Senator from 
Alabama, and at present Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Unfortunately, this organization fell 
under the control of the leftist group and was branded as 
Communist and subversive in a report of the United States 
House of Representatives Un-American Activities Committee, 
but was ably defended by Dr. Walter Gellhorn of Columbia 
University in the Harvard Law Review."* While its aims were 

“Dabney, Below the Potomac, 306-308. 

* By-Laws, Southern Conference for Human Welfare (Nashville, 1946) ; 
Katharine DuPre Lumpkin, The South in Progress (New York, 1940), 228- 
230; hereinafter cited as Lumpkin, The South in Progress. 

“For a sympathetic appraisal of the Conference’s work see Kennedy, 
Southern Exposure, 360-363. The report of the Un-American Activities 


Committee and Dr. Walter Gellhorn’s article are summarized in The South- 
ern Patriot, V (New Orleans, December, 1947), 8. 
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laudable, and while it did at first accomplish worthwhile 
things, its usefulness has dwindled away. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers Union, organized when 
about sixty-eight per cent of Southern farmers were tenants 
and sharecroppers, was another such organization whose 
goal—improvement in the conditions of the rural farm work— 
was praiseworthy. But it too fell under the leftist control and 
consequently failed in its major purpose.” 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The Civil War and Reconstruction left the Southern people 
poverty stricken. Certainly, if they were ever going to recover 
from the effects of that tragedy they should have done so by 
1930. And, indeed, they had made rapid strides economic ally. 
Nevertheless, they had not been able to close the economic 
gap between them and the Northerners for the North had 
advanced just as rapidly as the South. Like the runner in a 
race who falls behind, the South must advance more rapidly 
than the North if it is to close that gap. 

Smarting under poverty, Southerners were stung by what 
they believed were the taunts in the President’s Economic 
Report on the South. Thirty Southerners, representing the 
fields of business, journalism, labor, law, education and re- 
ligion, meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, declared that many of 
the ills set forth in the President’s Report resulted from things 
done or left undone by the national government. “The na- 
tion’s treatment of the South,” these representative Southern 
leaders declared, “has been that generally accorded colonial 
possessions. The South does not ask a preferred status; what 
it asks is equality of opportunity within the Union.” * The 
Manufacturer's Record, published in Baltimore, Maryland, 
published a series of editorials designed to refute what it 
called “the stigmatic statement that the South is ‘the nation’s 

* Dabney, Below the Potomec, 129-130; Kennedy, Southern Exposure, 
279-280; Lumpkin, The South in Progress, 130-132. 

* Quoted in an editorial “Equality of Opportunity Asked for the South,” 
in The Journal (Atlanta, Georgia), January 17, 1939; hereinafter cited 
The Journal. Two books that emphasize the colonial status of the South are 


Walter Prescott Webb, Divided We Stand (New York, 1937) and A. G. 
Mezerik, The Revolt of the South and West (New York, 1946). 
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No. 1 economic problem.’” It attributed the pamphlet and 
the statement to interests and sections jealous of the South's 
industrial progress, to Northern fear of losing factories to 
the South, and to “unworthy political motives.” '” 

Southern political leaders complained that Roosevelt and 
the New Deal did nothing to solve the economic problems of 
the South; rather they charged that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration adopted policies that aggravated them. Governor 
Jones of Louisiana charged that the federal government con- 
tinued to dole out only seven per cent of War Industries to 
the Southern states until the Southern Governors Conference 
threatened to bolt the party. Even then, said he, “rank dis- 
crimination continued” and only $2,000,000,000 out of 
$38,000,000,000 in war contracts went to the South. Richard 
B. Russell of Georgia charged in the United States Senate 
that disbursements of United States Relief Agencies through 
November 30, 1938, amounted to $78.80 per capita. The 
amount in the Southern states ranged from a low of $28.40 in 
North Carolina to a high of $69.50 in Florida. In contrast 
eighteen Northern and Western states ranged from $81.00 in 
Wyoming to a high of $127.00 in Montana, and New York 
received $106.80 per capita. Russell charged and supported 
his charge with figures that a similar disparity existed in the 
wages paid Southern and Northern WPA workers. For in- 
stance, the average paid North Carolina WPA workers was 
$32.00 while those in Rhode Island were paid $84.63. Similar 
disparities existed in the AAA payments to Southern corn and 
cotton growers and Western corn and wheat growers, and 
in PWA grants to the states. These conditions, charged Rus- 
sell, magnified the inequalities that originally existed between 
North and South.” 

In 1942 Representative Wright Patman of Texas blasted 
the Congressional War Plants Corporation, established to 
aid manufacturers engaged in war or essential civil produc- 
tion, for having “accomplished virtually nothing in the 
South.” ** Others complained that such war industries as were 

“The Manufacturer's Record, CVII (Baltimore, August, 1938), 13-14. 


” Quoted in The Journal, February 4, 1939. 
"The Durham Morning Herald, December 7, 1942. 
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established in the South consisted largely of training camps 
and ship yards that would of necessity fold up with the com- 
ing of peace whereas the industries established in the North 
were heavy goods and tooling industries that would continue 
to benefit the North long after the war was over. 

And Southern born Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States and a noted figure in public health service, 
charged that the federal government spent 40 cents per capi- 
ta for public health but that the highest expenditure in the 
South, where the need was actually the greatest, was 23% 
cents in Florida.” Still others charged that of $400,000,000 
spent during the war for research by the federal government 
less than five per cent went to Southerners. 

While irate Southerners complained others went to work 
and organized the Southern Economic Council, the Southern 
Industrial Council, and the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry whose purpose was to influence industrial and 
economic progress in the South. This latter body, under the 
leadership of Thomas Boushall, president of the Bank of 
Virginia at Richmond and an alumnus of the University of 
North Carolina, declared that “Southerners were . . . given to 
platitudinous observations rather than specific and dynamic 
action,” that “the South was experiencing a multiplicity of 
mediocrity,” and that “loyalty to traditions of the South in- 
terfered with southern zeal to solve Southern [economic] 
problems.” The Association began a campaign to revitalize 
the South through education, an appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities and resources of the South, and by an inventory of 
Southern resources. To achieve these goals it marshalled the 
ablest staff the South could produce. Its work was partially 
responsible for the increase in the number of industrial plants 
in the South from 34,143 in 1935 to 44,779 in 1945, and an 
increase in the value of manufactured products from 
$7,500,000,000 to $20,600,000,000.% Other such research 
agencies working toward the same general goal are the South- 
ern Research Institute at Birmingham, the Institute of Textile 


“The Journal, February 4, 1939. 
"The Journal, July 19, 1946. 
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Technology at Charlottesville, and the Herty Research Foun- 
dation at Savannah. 

Notable advances have been made all along the line. The 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association played a major 
role in the coming of the paper pulp and newsprint industry 
to the South. The TVA, a New Deal agency, has done much 
to develop hydroelectric power and to diversify industry in 
the South. Able and aggressive industrialists have led in the 
development in new industries as well as to expand textiles, 
tobacco, furniture, and other older industries. Cities and 
states through their industrial commissions have secured new 
industries, and by advertising Southern industries have en- 
ticed many Northern plants into the South. Now the shoe 


is on the other foot, and Northern states, industrialists, 
and labor leaders are protesting to federal authorities that 
the Southern states are stealing their industries. 

In 1948 Lieutenant Governor Arthur Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, speaking to the Greater Lawrence Chamber of 
Commerce, charged that “Dixie Claghorns” were “kidnapp- 
ing the Massachusetts textile industry.” They were, said he, 


“robbing Northern Peter to pay Southern Paul.” He proposed 
“to fire an opening gun in a new industrial war between the 
North and South.”** And Seymour Harris, Professor of Econ- 
omics at Harvard University and Chairman of the New Eng- 
land Governors Textile Committee, declared on November 9, 
1955, that “The South is fighting the Civil War all over again 
in trying to take away our industry.”** New England con- 
gressmen, led by John W. McCormack, Democrat, and Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., Republican, both of Massachusetts, have 
organized to put an end to the dispersal of new defense 
plants. On March 20, 1955, they asked Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson for preferential defense contracts.” In 
August, 1955, the New York World-Telegram “charged South- 
ern states with assuming the role of a ‘reverse carpetbagger’ 
by attempting to entice storm-hit industries to rebuild in the 
* The Durham Morning Herald, April 13, 1948. 


* The Durham Morning Herald, November 10, 1955. 
* New York Times, June 27, 1951, March 20, 1955. 
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South.”*” Governor Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut de- 
clared: “I can’t imagine anything more ghoulish. . . . I am 
shocked that in this tragic time any Southern state would try 
to come and steal our industries. This is really a new low.” 
Governor George Bell Timmerman, Jr., of South Carolina, 
wired in reply, “I am shocked that you would issue such a 
statement.” Governors LeRoy Collins of Florida, Frank 
Clement of Tennessee, and Luther Hodges of North Caro- 
lina likewise expressed condemnation of Ribicoff's charges.* 


PouiTIcAL ACTION 


Much of the new Southern sectionalism stems from politi- 
cal conditions. Long the region of Democratic Party suprem- 
acy, Southern Democrats largely dominated congressional 
committees when the Democratic Party controlled Congress. 
The South, too, could block the nomination of any unsatis- 
factory Democratic presidental candidate through the two- 
thirds rule. But FDR persuaded the Democratic Convention 
to abrogate this rule in 1936 and Southern Democrats there- 
by lost power. Forgetting that the Roosevelt Democratic ad- 
ministration brought them the chairmanship of nearly all the 
committees in both houses of Congress, four members of the 
cabinet, three Associate Justices of the Supreme Court, sev- 
eral top posts in the foreign service, the head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the chief presidential 
assistant, and resenting both Roosevelt's attempted packing 
of the Supreme Court and his attempted purge of conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats in 1936, Southerners organized for 
opposition to the Roosevelt administration. They set up the 
Southern Caucus in Congress to keep a sharp eye on federal 
policies. They had in 1934 organized the Southern Governors 
Conference in an effort to secure unity of action in support 
of Southern economic and political interests. This latter body 
has been very influential in the partially successful fight on 
freight rate differentials between the Official or Northeastern 
states and the Southern Territory, the establishment of the 


" The Durham Morning Herald, August 28, 1955. 
“The Durham Morning Herald, August 26, October 23, 1955. 
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Southern Regional Educational Board, and the effort to se- 
cure new industries for the South.” 

Less successful but more vocal has been the Southern Gov- 
ernors Conference in its opposition to federal action in regard 
to the extension of the suffrage and civil rights to the Negro. 
When the Supreme Court struck down the white primary in 
1944, state legislatures repealed all laws governing the pri- 
mary. Some states adopted new constitutional restrictions— 
the Boswell Amendment of 1946 in Alabama for instance— 
but the Courts invalidated these. Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina adopted new registration procedures. Judge J. 
Waties Waring declared the South Carolina action unconsti- 
tutional. Today large numbers of Negroes register and vote 
in all the Southern states.”° 

When Harry Truman advocated a broader program of 
Civil Rights for Negroes in 1948, many Southern Democrats 
refused to go along with his nomination and organized the 
State Rights Party, generally ridiculed as the Dixicrat move- 
ment. Nominating J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina and 
Fielding L. White of Mississippi as their candidates, the 
State Rights Party won the electoral vote of four Southern 
states and a very sizable popular vote in all the others.”’ And 
in 1952 Southern conservatives, bitterly opposing the Loyalty 
Oath imposed by the Democratic Convention, refused to 
support Adlai Stephenson, the Democratic nominee, and, led 
by such men as Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, Governor Allan Shivers of 
Texas, and Governor Robert B. Kennon of Louisiana, South- 
ern Democrats bolted the party and Eisenhower carried seven 
Southern states and secured a large popular vote in the 
others.” Most of these disgrunted Southerners, however, are 
unhappy over the turn of events. They found no relief from 
the pressure for civil and equal rights for the Negro. Presi- 

* Robert Alexander Lively, The South in Action: A Sectional Crusade 
Against Freight Rate Discrimination (Chapel Hill, 1949), 46-48; Dabney, 


Below the Potomac, 310. 
“Vv. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York, 1949), 
625-637. 
™ Alexander Heard, A Two-Party South? (Chapel Hill, 1952), 25-26. 
=The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1958 (New York, 1953), 


50. 
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dent Eisenhower appointed Earl Warren Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and under his leadership the Court unani- 
mously struck down the “separate but equal” idea of Negro 
education in the South. Today the Lower South is seething 
with unrest, and Georgia, Mississippi, and South — 
have already taken steps to abolish the public schools. 
special session of the Virginia legislature has been called . 
consider a proposal to amend the state constitution so as to 
legalize state aid to private education.” North Carolina, long 
known for its progressivism and its moderate stand on race 
relations, is aroused and divided. Governor Luther H. 
Hodges’s effort to secure voluntary acceptance of segregated 
schools has brought considerable criticism in many quarters. 
His reference to the NAACP as an outside body has been 
particularly displeasing to the Negro citizens. More recently 
the North Carolina legislature's Committee on Education was 
reported to be considering a plan for the abolition of the 
state's public school system. What the solution of this difficult 
problem will be no one can with confidence predict. The 
future is undeniably dark. 

The South has at least learned that it cannot expect support 
from the Republican Party on its segregation policy and has 
grown lukewarm to the Eisenhower administration.* Senator 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas has been working for some time to 
unify Southern Democrats, and the Southern Governors Con- 
ference at its meeting in Point Clear, Alabama, in October, 
1955, proposed that Southern Democrats act as a unit in order 
to gain greater influence in the Democratic Convention and 
control both the platform and the candidates for the presi- 
dency and vice-presidency in 1956." 

Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, has been highly critical of this sectional political atti- 
tude. He says that “No Southerner will ever be nominated 

“After this paper was written the Virginia legislature passed by an 
overwhelming vote, 93 to 5 in the House of Representatives and 38 to 1 in 
the Senate, a bill to submit to the people a change in the state constitution. 
New York Times, December 6, 1955. 

“See editorials “Republican Party’s Impact on the Solid South,” and 


“Any Signs that Two-Party South Is Imminent,” in The Durham Morning 


Herald, October 4, 5, 1955. 
* The Durham Morning Herald, October 18, 19, 22, 1955. 
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for the Presidency until he first becomes a national figure. . . . 
So long as Southerners . . . ‘insist’ upon seeking sectional ad- 
vantage they will invite retaliation from every other sec- 
ion...” “ Thomas L. Stokes, Georgia's Pulitzer Prize winner 
columnist, also criticized the action of the Governors Con- 
ference. He declared that Southern Democrats were conduct- 
ing a political civil war against the Northern wing of the 
party. “Only the South,” said he, “still exists as a distinct po- 
litical entity. . . . Nothing exists elsewhere in this respect— 
or ‘The East,’ or “The Middlewest,’ or “The West.’ Nor do you 
find politicians in those geographical divisions constantly 
planning, as they do in the South and as the governors did 
again here, to form a cohesive bloc to regain for ‘the South’ 
what is called its ‘proper share’ in the direction of the Demo- 
cratic Party.” *’ But Stokes was wrong in regard to the unique 
character of Southern political sectionalism. Two days after 
Stokes made his observation Mid-western party leaders, meet- 
ing in Chicago, “organized the Mid-western Democratic Con- 
ference,” and adopted a resolution demanding that the Na- 
tional Democratic Party accept and incorporate in its plat- 
form a series of planks recommended by the Midwestern 
Conference. 

I have recounted in some detail the story of the resurgence 
of a militant Southern sectionalism. But what does it mean? 
It seems to be a mixture of bad and good, a warning and yet 
a glowing promise. There is a very close, in fact an almost 
exact, parallel in this story and that of Southern sectionalism 
in the 1830's and 1840's. For lack of proper leadership and 
because of the breakdown of the processes of democratic 
government the people suffered the great tragedy of the 
Civil War. The South must see to it that that part of the story 
does not repeat itself; in fact there is no danger of that for the 
sectionalism of today has none of the aspects of Southern 
nationalism that characterized that of the nineteenth century. 
Southerners must see to it that discrimination against minor- 

“See editorial, “The Senatorial Complex,” “The News and Observer 
(Raleigh), October 22, 1955. 
“Thomas L. Stokes, “A Familiar Paradox,” and “Feeling Their Oats 


Again,” The Durham Morning Herald, October 21, 24, 1955. 
* New York Times, October 23, 1955, 
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ity groups, whether of race, class, or creed, is ended, that the 

rocesses of democratic government are — and 
ecieael so that the government can cope with demagogic 
leaders and subversives at home and with Communists 
abroad. In doing this freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of individual action must be safeguarded and 
preserved. In other words the individual must be assured of 
the opportunity to develop along his own bent and must not 
be forced to conform to any fixed mold or pattern. 

There is also a promise in the new sectionalism. Out of it 
have come during the last twenty years many good things. 
No other section of the nation has made such rapid strides 
in education, in industrialization, and in general economic 
well-being. No other section has produced so many signifi- 
cant literary figures. Along the entire front the South has 
been closing the gap and catching up with the rest of the 
nation. The South is today a new frontier, a land of hope and 
promise for the future to her own, and to the people of all 
America.” But there is still much to be done. The South is 
still economically poor, and poorly educated. It should make 
the best use of its economic resources to further the well- 
being of the people—all the people—rich and poor, black and 
white, tenant farmer and industrial laborer, the professional 
and the business man. It must educate its young people and 
give them an apportunity to make the most of their talents 
whatever they may be. It must close entirely the gap between 
North and South, both cultural and economic, so that the 
best Southern brains and leaders will not be drawn to the 
North by greater opportunities but will remain in the South 
to contribute to her progress. 

The South must once again take her rightful place in na- 
tional life. Between 1776 and 1860, with only one-fourth of 
the political people, the South furnished nearly two-thirds 
of the national political leadership—presidents, cabinet mem- 

“ For progressive changes in the South see, “The Deep South Looks Up,” 
Fortune Index, XXVIII (New York, July-December, 1943), 95; Wilbur 
Zelinsky, “The Changing South,” Focus, II (October 15, 1951), 1-5; “The 
Industrial South,” Fortune Magazine (New York, November, 1938), 45. The 
latter article states that while the South may be “the nation’s economic 


Problem No. 1” to the President it is “to many industrialists the nation’s 
No. 1 economic opportunity.” 
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bers, legislative policy makers, diplomatists, and jurists. Those 
leaders formulated national policies and translated them 
into action. They contributed largely to the building of Amer- 
ica. Only when they put section above nation, denied to many 
equal rights and opportunities, and tried to curb freedom of 
thought and eck did they loose control. How can a politi- 


cal reformation be brought about? It can be done by the 
people. They must choose and elect to office militantly- 
aggressive liberal and progressive statesmen who will be con- 
cerned with the well-being, the prosperity, the happiness, 
and the progress of all the people of the South and the 
nation. Then will the promise of the new Southern section- 


alism be fulfilled. 
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Kansas City, 1954. 246 p. $10.00. 


TURRENTINE, GEORGE RUFORD. The Turrentine family. [Russell- 
ville, Ark.] The Author, 1954. 128 p. il. 


History and Travel 


ARNETT, ETHEL STEPHENS. Greensboro, North Carolina, the 
county seat of Guilford.® Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press. 1955. xviii, 492 p. il. $6.00. 


BELL, CoRYDON. John Rattling Gourd of Big Cove, a collection 
of Cherokee Indian legends. New York, Macmillan Co., 1955. 
xi, 103 p. il. $2.50. Juvenile. 


=< Mayflower award, 1955. 
* Smithwick Cup for local history, 1955, by the North Carolina Society of 


County and Local Historians. 
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CLARK, Davip. Blue Ridge facts and legends. Charlotte, N. C., 
Clark Publishing Co. [1955] 132 p. il. $1.00 pa. 


CLINTON, SIR HENRY. The American rebellion; Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s narrative of his campaigns, 1775-1782, with an appendix 
of original documents, ed. by William B. Willcox. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1954. li, 658 p. $7.50. 


COULTER, ELLIS MERTON [and others] History of Georgia. New 
York, American Book Co., 1955. 448 p. il. $2.66. 


DYKEMAN, WILMA. The French Broad. New York, Rinehart & 
Co. [1955] 371 p. il. $5.00. 


GOERCH, CARL. Just for the fun of it. Raleigh, N. C. [Edwards 
& Broughton, pr.] 1954. 256 p. il. $3.50. 


HENLEY, NETTIE (MCCORMICK) The home place.? New York, 
Vantage Press [1955] 182 p. 


JOHNSON, TALMAGE CASEY. The story of Kinston and Lenoir 
County. Raleigh, N. C., Edwards & Broughton Co., 1954. 413 
p. il. $6.00, 


LINK, ARTHUR STANLEY. American epoch: a history of the 
United States since the 1890’s. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1955. 
xxii, 724, xxxvii p. il. $6.00. 


PECKHAM, HOWARD HENRY. Captured by Indians; true stories of 
pioneer survivors, New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1954. 238 p. il. $5.00. 


ROBINSON, BLACKWELL PIERCE, ed. The North Carolina guide. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press [1955] xxi, 
649 p. il. $5.00. 


SHARPE, WILLIAM P. A new geography of North Carolina. Ra- 
leigh, N. C. Sharpe Publishing Co. [c.1954] v.1. $5.00. 


STREET, JAMES HOWELL. James Street’s South. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday & Co., 1955. 282 p. $3.75. 
The Revolutionary War. New York, Dial Press, 1954. 
180 p. il. $3.00. 


Topp, RICHARD CECIL. Confederate finance. Athens, University 
of Georgia Press [1954] x, 258 p. il. $5.00. 


WELLS, WARNER, tr. and ed. Hiroshima diary; the journal of a 
Japanese physician, August 6-September 30, 1945, by Mich- 


* American Association of State and Local History popular history award, 
19565. 
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ihiko Hachiya. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press [1955] 238 p. il. $3.50. 


Autobiography and Biography 


ALLEN, GAY WILSON. The solitary singer; a critical biography 
of Walt Whitman. New York, Macmillan Co., 1955. $16 p. $8.00. 


COVELL, ELIZABETH GREENE. The two Williams: William King 
Covell, 1802-1890, William King Covell, 1833-1919; a story of 
nineteenth century Newport, Rhode Island, and Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Cambridge, Mass., University Press, 1954. 
[6] 137 p. Edition limited to 150 copies. 


CURRENT, RICHARD N. Last full measure: Lincoln the president, 
by J. C. Randall and Richard N. Current. New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1955. 421 p. $7.50. 


DANIELS, JONATHAN WORTH. Three presidents and their books, 
by Arthur Bestor, David G. Means, and Jonathan Daniels. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1955. 129 p. $2.50. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY. NORTH CAROLINA. Some pioneer 
women teachers of North Carolina. No place, The Society, 
1955. 213 p. il. $4.00. 


DOUGLASS, ELISHA P. Rebels and Democrats; the struggle for 
equal political rights and majority rule during the American 
Revolution. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press 
[c.1955] xiv, 368 p. $5.00. 


GRANT, DOROTHY (FREMONT) The fun we've had; highlights of 
a happy marriage. Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce Publishing Co., 
1954. 226 p. $3.75. 


JORDAN, WEYMOUTH T. George Washington Campbell of Ten- 
nessee, western statesman. Tallahassee, Florida State Uni- 
versity, 1955. 214 p. (Florida State University Studies, 17) 
214 p. $3.50. 


JUDSON, CLARA (INGRAM) Andrew Jackson, frontier statesman. 
Chicago, Follett Publishing Co. [1954] 224 p. il. $3.50. 


KRAMER, DALE. The heart of O. Henry. New York, Rinehart and 
Co, [1954] 323 p. il. $4.00. 


LORENZ, LINCOLN. The admiral and the Empress: John Paul 
Jones and Catherine the Great. New York, Bookman Asso- 
ciates [1954] 194 p. il. $3.50. 
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MAppRY, CHARLES EDWARD. Charles E. Maddry: an autobio- 
graphy. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press [c.1955] xiii, 141 p. 
$2.50. 


PFISTER, KAREN. Zeit und wirklichkeit bei Thomas Wolfe. Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter, 1954. 139 p. $3.13. 


REEVES, GEORGE M., JR. Thomas Wolfe et l'Europe. Paris, Jouve, 
1955. 158 p. $3.00. Order from the Author, University of 
S. C., Columbia, S. C. 


RUBIN, LOUIS DECIMUS. Thomas Wolfe, the weather of his youth. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press [1955] 183 p. 
il. $3.50. 


SANDBURG, CARL. Abraham Lincoln, the prairie years and the 
war years. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. [1954] 
xiv, 762 p. il. $7.50. 


SHANKS, HENRY THOMAS, ed. The papers of Willie Person Man- 
gum: v. 4, 1844-1846. Raleigh, State Department of Archives 
and History, 1955. xxvii, 579 p. il. $3.00. 


SPENCE, HERSEY EVERETT. “I remember”; recollections and 
reminiscences of Alma Mater. Durham, N. C., Seeman Prin- 
tery, 1954, 278 p. $3.00. 


SPENCER, SAMUEL R. Booker T. Washington and the Negro’s 
place in American life. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. [1955] 
212 p. $3.00. 


WALSER, RICHARD GAITHER. Bernice Kelly Harris, storyteller 
of eastern Carolina. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Library, 1955. (Its Library extension publication, v.20, 
no. 2) 52 p. $2.50 cl. $1.00 pa. 


WARD, JOHN WILLIAM. Andrew Jackson, symbol for an age. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1955. xii, 274 p. il. $5.00. 


WEIS, FREDERICK LEWIS. The colonial clergy of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Boston, 1955. (Publications of 
the Society of the Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, 7) vii, 
100 p. $3.00. 


WILLIAMSON, JOHN GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. Caracas dairy, 1835- 
1840 .. . edited by Jane Lucas de Grummond. Baton Rouge, 
La., Camellia Publishing Co. [1954] xxxiv, 444 p. $10.00. 
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New Editions and Reprints 


BENNETT, HUGH HAMMOND. Elements of soil conservation. 2nd 
ed. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 368 p. il. $3.96. 


BONER, JOHN HENRY. Whispering pines. Winston-Salem, J. F. 
Blair, 1954. 116 p. il. $2.50. 

CoucH, WILLIAM TERRY, ed. Collier’s 1955 year book. New York, 
P. F. Collier & Son, 1955. 720 p. il. $10.00. 

GRAHAM, WILLIAM FRANKLIN. Peace with God. New York, 
Permabooks [1955] 248 p. $.35 pa. 

HILL, REUBEN LORENZO, JR., ed. Family, marriage, and parent- 


hood, ed. by Reuben L. Hill, Jr., and Howard Becker. 2nd ed. 
Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., c. 1955. 849 p. $6.25. 


KENAN, WILLIAM RAND. Incidents by the way; more recollec- 
tions. 4th ed. [Lockport? N.Y.] 1955. 128 p. il. Apply the 
Author, Lockport, N. Y. 

WOLFE, THOMAS. The hills beyond. New York, Lion Books, Inc. 
[1955] 288 p. $.35 pa. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Guide to the Study and Reading of North Carolina History. 
By Hugh Talmage Lefler. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. iv, 89. $2.00.) 


In this volume Professor Lefler expands the bibliographical 
section of North Carolina: The History of a Southern State 
which he and the late Albert Ray Newsome published in 
1954. The work begins with a short bibliographical essay on 
the principal general sources for the ouly and writing of 
North Carolina history. This is followed by a substantial and 
well selected list of books and articles of all types relating 
to the State’s history. There is also a list of rosters of North 
Carolina soldiers in various wars. The annotated lists of nov- 
els, stories, pageants, and folklore will be especially helpful 
to the general reader. 

Half of the book is used to summarize the content and to 
reproduce the bibliography of each of the forty-six chapters 
in Lefler’s and Newsome’s North Carolina. Although brief, 
the summary outlines indicate clearly the topics treated in 
the larger work. The guide closes with a list of books and ar- 
ticles relating to North Carolina counties and towns. Profes- 
sor Lefler located at least one book or article for each of the 
State’s one hundred counties. 

North Carolina’s historical literature has now become so 
voluminous that a compilation of this type was much needed. 
Anyone interested in studying the State’s past will find this 


a good place to begin. 
Henry S. Stroupe. 
Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest. 
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Governor Tryon and His Palace. By Alonzo Thomas Dill. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 
304. $5.00.) 


Mr. Dill’s book springs from the movement of recent years 
to restore Tryon Palace at New Bern, North Carolina’s first 
capitol and the residence of several royal and early state gov- 
ernors. This kind of motivation sometimes produces narrow 
results, but such is not the case in this instance. In addition 
to a history of the Palace, Mr. Dill has written a more or less 
general history of the colony for the period of Governor Wil- 
liam Tryon’s administration (1765-1771), a general history 
of New Bern for a much longer span, and a fine summary 
history of early North Carolina’s perambulating capitol. 

Emphasis shifts back and forth between general and local 
problems. The first chapter gives a picture of the colony as a 
whole at the time of Tryon’s arrival. Then follow two chapters 
on the history of New Bern, which paint a picture of the 
town and community that Tryon chose to be the province's 
first settled capital and the site of the Palace—a combined 
capitol and governor's residence. Other chapters deal with 
back country problems and the War of the Regulation, the 
building of the Palace, the effect of the Revolution upon New 
Bern and the Palace, and the final relocation of the state 
capitol at Raleigh in 1792. 

This broadened scope made it possible to place Governor 
Tryon and the Palace in their proper historical perspective 
and to provide in outline and in substance a splendid general 
interpretation of the restored Palace, which is now advancing 
toward completion. The book also has the effect, to this re- 
viewer, of further expounding and fortifying the chief justi- 
fication for the restoration project. The logic of this idea is: 
If the reconstruction and exhibition of the Palace can be 
made to illustrate, through its interpretive program, as much 
important early history as Mr. Dill has been able to make the 
original illustrate, then there can be little argument about the 
validity of the restoration. 

This book also embodies a fine piece of writing, which com- 
bines the successful journalist’s concern for readability and 
the conscientious historian’s regard for accuracy. The text is 
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not footnoted, but extensive documentary notes for each 
chapter and a general bibliography take care of documenta- 
tion. There is also an adequate index. 

Good authorship ha ily has been matched by great care 
on the part of the wl lihes and printers. The quality and 
beauty of the physical book have already excited general 
admiration. 

William S. Tarlton. 

State Department of Archives and History, 

Raleigh. 





Local History: How To Find and Write It. By D. J. Whitener. 
(Asheville: Western North Carolina Historical Association. 
1955. Pp. 17. Single copies 75 cents; twenty or more copies 
50 cents each, postpaid.) 


This booklet is a practical guide for “grassroot” historians 
who are interested in preserving their local heritage. It sug- 
gests concretely what to look for, where to look for it, and 


ow to make it “history.” 

The second part of the publication gives a tentative list 
of nineteen recommended topics for research for historical 
articles with suggestions on how to proceed. It also itemizes 
things to find and where to look. 

It concludes with a list of available materials for people 
studying local history in North Carolina. 

This informative publication will be of particular benefit 
to the inexperienced historian who needs guidance in search- 
ing for material. The author, who is Dean and Head of the 
Department of History at Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, has had wide experience in training teachers of North 
Carolina history. His practical and concise handling of his 
subject make this booklet a must for county and school libra- 
ries, county historical societies, newspaper feature writers, 
and literary clubs. There are many historical problems that 
need to be studied at the local level and Dr. Whitener has 
painstakingly pointed the way to proceed. 

Eleanor Bizzell Powell. 

Goldsboro. 
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They Passed This Way: A Personal Narrative of Harnett Coun- 
ty History. By Malcolm Fowler. (Harnett Centennial, Inc. 
1955. Pp. 167. $2.00.) 


“This is not a definitive history of Harnett County. That 
remains to be written. I have tried to make this a readable, 
narrative story of the men and women who made Harnett 
County what it is today by Passing This Way” (Preface). 

Few authors attain the degree of accuracy in characterizing 
their own handiwork which is revealed in the foregoing quo- 
tation. Likewise, few books measure up to the objectives set 
by their authors in a manner comparable to this work. In- 
teresting and readable it certainly is, though most readers 
will regard it as a collection of widely assorted materials 
rather than a single narrative. Malcolm Fowler probably 
knows more about Harnett County materials than any other 
a individual, and it would be a foolhardy reviewer who 
would attempt to lecture him for his choice of tall yarns to 
illustrate his generalizations concerning people and events 
or his generous sprinkling of legends to enliven the recital 
of historical facts. 

The area now recognized as Harnett County was first in- 
cluded in Bladen, later became the northernmost section of 
Cumberland, and was erected into a separate county in 1855. 
The whole picture of its development through 1865 as it 
emerges from the Fowler formula of yarns, legends, and fact 
is about as follows: The area was settled in the middle years 
of the eighteenth century by English and Highland Scotch; 
it was bitterly divided in the Revolution between Whigs and 
Tories; was the scene of a hard struggle of plain people to 
establish an agrarian way of life in the nineteenth century 
and the focal point of the final tragedy of the Civil War in the 
battle of Averasboro. In the fashion that has become some- 
what standard in county histories the post bellum era is cov- 
ered in a series of chapters dealing in succession with 
churches, schools, lawyers, doctors, newspapers, and indus- 
tries. A chapter on Indians and one on Negroes present these 
people as dwellers in Harnett County rather than as integral 
parts of its life. Throughout the work the author maintains 
a balance of emphasis between the element of continuity in 
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successive generations and the fact of change through the 
coming of new ideas and new people and the steady out- 
migration. 

From the standpoint of mechanical construction the book 
is worthy of its designation as the centennial publication of 
Harnett County. Errors in spelling and grammatical construc- 
tion have been reduced to a fair minimum, twenty-six pages 
of photographs were inserted, and a working index makes it 
unique in the field of publications in local history. The lan- 
guage is breezy, colloquial, and altogether as indigenous to 
Harnett County as the materials it presents. 

Paul Murray. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





“Zeb’s Black Baby” Vance County, North Carolina. By Samuel 
Thomas Peace. (Henderson, North Carolina: 1955. Pp. viii, 
457. Illustrated and end maps.) 


Named for Senator Zebulon Baird Vance, and often humor- 
ously referred to by him as “Zeb’s Black Baby,” Vance Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, has had an interesting and notable career, 
albeit a short one. 

Vance was formed in 1881, largely as a matter of political 
expediency. In that year Negroes in large numbers were vot- 
ing solidly Republican. To save the uncertain counties of 
Granville and Franklin for the Democrats, sections of them, 
largely populated with Negro Republicans, and sections of 
the hopelessly Republican Warren County were formed in- 
to Vance. 

In spite of this rather nebulous beginning, the county grew 
and prospered. Mr. Peace’s “first and last book” is an interest- 
ing and informative narrative of this growth. 


Written primarily for the people of Vance County, and 
designed as an attempt to give them an insight into their 
past, rather than serve as a reference book of facts and figures, 
it undoubtedly will recall nostalgic memories to the oldtimers 
and perhaps cause the younger reader to wonder what made 


grand-dad “tick.” 
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The homey and unassuming style of the author brings to 
life the events he depicts and leaves with the reader a feeling 
of having personally known the people described. The entire 
work is interspersed with a homespun humor which makes it 
easily read. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters, each of which 
covers a specific phase of Vance’s development. The first 
chapter deals with the early history and genealogy of the 
county. The subsequent chapters cover: churches, schools 
and libraries, doctors, dentists and hospitals, soldiers, legends, 
homes, highways and railway transportation, finance and in- 
dustry, cities, and biographical sketches of some of the coun- 
try’s more prominent citizens. 

A chapter of general interest is also included, which covers 
almost everything not taken up in other chapters. The author 
has also left space in the back of the volume for the addition 
of any material the reader might deem pertinent. He declares 
that he is going to use this space to record a short history of 
his own life and suggests that the reader might also find 
this space convenient for recording his own family history. 

Mr. Peace has not documented, through the use of foot- 
notes or other methods, his work and states that “Zeb Black 
Baby is nothing more (in fact is something less) than what 
I have been able to glean by picking my ears and keyholing 
dusty volumes for eighteen months.” 

In short, “Zeb’s Black Baby,” while not the most highly 
authentic county history ever published, is undoubtedly one 
of the most humorous and interesting. 

Norman C. Larson. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 
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Buncombe To Mecklenburg—Speculation Lands. By Sadie 
Smathers Patton. (Forest City: The Forest City Courier for 
The Western North Carolina Historical Association. 1955. 


Pp. vi, 47. $2.00.) 


This booklet, the first published work sponsored by the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association (but private- 
ly financed ), introduces a rather new field of North Carolina 
history. The introduction contains brief references concerning 
the opening of some lands of the old Cherokee nation to 
white settlers after 1783, the subsequent purchase of vast 
tracts by speculating “Land Barons,” and special reference 
to a half-million acres identified as “Speculation Lands” and 
extending from Buncombe County in the west to Mecklen- 
burg in the east, and southward to Union County on the 
South Carolina line. 

In the booklet, the author shows how the creation of Bun- 
combe County in 1792 attracted non-resident speculators 
and started a period of land purchase and exploitation. She 
introduces such names as Blount, Allison, Cathcart, Sackett, 
Coxe, Polk, Morris, Erwin, Greenlee, Schenck, and especially 
Arthur Bronson of New York. Many of the absentee owners 
were from Pennsylvania and New York. 

Description of the hopes of these early western North 
Carolinians for development of industries such as cotton 
manufacturing, live stock raising, and mineral production; 
improvement of transportation and communication; the first 
real estate “boom” in the area; plans to encourage religion 
and education; all inspire an appreciation of the resourceful- 
ness and ambition of the land owners in the western section. 

Most of the booklet consists of letters and documents writ- 
ten by Jacob Hyatt, Land Agent of Arthur Bronson of New 
York, leader of the Speculation Company. Hyatt’s writings 
contain interesting facts concerning local inhabitants, topo- 
graphy, climate, timber resources, fish, soils and mores. 

The author, a member of the Executive Board of the State 
Department of Archives and History and a leader in the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association, has done 
wide research in the preparation of her booklet. Examination 
of land grants, wills, legal papers, county records, personal 
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letters and papers, court proceedings, old maps, patents, 
journals, old land advertisements, etc., reveals earnest en- 
deavor to make a worthy contribution to the history of west- 
ern North Carolina. 

Some improvement is possible in the form of footnotes and 
in English construction, though the work is quite readable. 
The index is rather brief, but the booklet is not lengthy. 

A folding map, entitled “Lands in the State of North Caro- 
lina Belonging to the Estate of Isaac Bronson and Others,” 
and containing numbers and locations of land grants, is in- 
formative. 

The author has succeeded well in her purpose of presenting 
a significant new phase of western North Carolina history, 
for use of the reading public and future historians. 

M. L. Skaggs. 


Greensboro College, 
Greensboro. 





The Colonial Records of South Carolina: Journals of the Com- 
missioners of the Indian Trade, September 20, 1710-August 
29, 1718. Edited by W. L. McDowell. (Columbia: South Car- 
olina Archives Department, 1955. Pp. xi, 368. $8.00.) 


This is the first of four volumes concerning Indian affairs 
which the South Carolina Archives Department intends to 
publish as part of a larger plan (already initiated) to make 
available the extensive and valuable colonial records of South 
Carolina. The four volumes will consist of the seven manu- 
script volumes now labeled “Indian Books.” The manuscript 
volumes are the remainder of what must have been a larger 
collection; they have been used by scholars concerned with 
the Indian trade, the settlement of the backcountry, the man- 
agement of Indian affairs, and matters of war and diplomacy 
before the Revolution. They constitute a valuable record, 
illustrating in considerable detail an immense trade which 
was far more important in colonial development than has 
been realized generally. 

The present volume contains two “Journals of the Commis- 
sioners of the Indian Trade,” the lesser covering the period 
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from 1710 to 1715, before the interruption caused by the 
Yamasee War, and the greater covering the two years, 1716- 
1718. Originally the Indian trade was controlled ‘by the Pro- 
prietors; after 1707 it was in the hands of Commissioners re- 
sponsible to the Commons House of Assembly, which in turn 
must have been somewhat attuned to the mercantile in- 
terests of Charles Town. The first board of Commissioners 
operated through a system of licenses granted to bonded In- 
dian traders who were under the eye of an Indian Agent 
chosen by the Commissioners. The second board had a public 
monopoly of the trade and operated through carefully lo- 
cated trading posts designed to restrict the trade and facili- 
tate its control. On this and other matters, however, it was 
necessary for the Commissioners to modify plans and prac- 
tices, though constantly trying to eliminate the abuses inher- 
ent in the trade. The volume is valuable for information on 
the regulation of the trade, prices in terms of commodities, 
the practice of Indian slavery, and the attitudes of the In- 
dians, the traders, and the Commissioners in the intermixture 
of personal and business relations which were not without 
their humorous aspects. The red man was not always a dupe 
of the white man. 
Robert H. Woody. 
Duke University, 
Durham. 





Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against 
South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution. Books G-H. 
Edited by Wylma Anne Wates. (Columbia: South Carolina 
Archives Department. 1955. Pp. viii, 123. $3.50.) 


This volume contains two more of the twenty-nine books 
(nine having been published) of stub entries of indents 
(interest-bearing certificates of accounts audited) issued by 
the Treasury of South Carolina, beginning in March, 1783, 
to men, women and estates for services rendered, for the 
most part, after May 12, 1780. 

Behind the mere statistics (date, name, amount, service ), 
the entries reveal a practical expedient in Revolutionary 
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credit financing and some glimpses of the human side of the 
war. The stubs in Books G-H, which number respectively 
324 and 266, were recorded between April and August, 1784, 
and range in amount from £0:10:11% to £3,541:15:8%. 
Services and impressments noted include supplies for the 
Continental Line and the state militias of South Carolina 
and North Carolina, transportation, labor and military duty. 
Some entries are simply for provisions and forage or sundries; 
others specify items such as cattle (beef), sheep, hogs (pork), 
corn, wheat, oats, rice (rough and clean), flour, peas, pota- 
toes, firewood, lumber, tar, leather and boots, medicines and 
coffins. There are payments due for oxen, horses, teams and 
drivers, wagons, carts, saddles and bridles; for hire of sloops, 
brigs, flats, “pettiaugers”; for ferriage and wharfage; for 
negro hire and the services of overseers. Pay is certified for 
all grades from colonel and commodore down to private; and 
for such specialists as quartermaster-general, drum major, 
drummer, chaplain, surgeon, engineer, carpenter's mate, 
boatwright, ship’s purser; also for a constable and the State’s 
printer. 


An index lists proper names and some of the items used in 
the indents. The preface announces that the series will be 
completed with an introduction relating the indents to the 


history of the period. 


Lawrence F. Brewster. 


East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





George Washington Campbell of Tennessee: Western States- 
man. By Weymouth T. Jordan. Florida State University 
Studies, No. 17. (Tallahassee: Florida State University. 1955. 
Pp. x, 214. Index and bibliography. $3.50.) 


Scottish born, George Washington Campbell was brought 
to Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in infancy and, after 
a Princeton education, migrated to Tennessee fr rom which 
state he served variously as congressman, United States sen- 
ator, secretary of the treasury, minister to Russia, and mem- 
ber of the French Spoliation Claims Commission. Next to 
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Henry Clay he was perhaps the best-known practicing poli- 
tician of the West in national affairs during the entire Jeffer- 
sonian period; but unwilling or unable to compete with the 
new forces let loose by a triumphant Jacksonian democracy, 
he devoted the later years of his life to private affairs in 
which, as a lawyer and real estate operator, he amassed a 
large fortune. 

Writers on this period of Tennessee history, more con- 
cerned with such spectacular figures as Sevier and Jackson, 
have ignored Campbell to such an extent that his name is 
scarcely known and rarely mentioned today. Professor Jordan 
has attempted to penetrate this obscurity and rescue his sub- 
ject, but the effort has been only moderately successful. Rela- 
tively few materials concerning Campbell's private life and 
activities have survived, in consequence of which it was 
necessary to reconstruct his career from bits and pieces and 
from official records and newspaper accounts that are often 
none too revealing. Despite the obvious enthusiasm and com- 
mendable energy that went into the work, Campbell fails to 
emerge as a clear-cut and compact figure. 

A more serious defect arises from the author's neglect to 
revise this study, originally prepared as a doctoral disserta- 
tion twenty years ago, and to eliminate various errors which 
in the light of his more mature experience as a historian he 
might now be expected to detect. For example: Jacob Crown- 
inshield (p. 61) and Benjamin Crowninshield (p. 146) both 
poet in the index under the single entry “Jacob Crownin- 
shield”; Wilson Cary Nicholas becomes “Carey Wilson Nich- 
ols” twice (p. 83 and index); Cronstadt is rendered “Corn- 
stadt” (p. 161 and index); and what is evidently intended as 
the Washington Tontine Company is given as the Washing- 
ton “Fontine” Company (p. 196) and the Washington “Fon- 
taine” Company (in the index). It should also have been 
noted that the Lucius P. Brown (erroneously called “L. M.” 
Brown) family Bible listed as being in the possession of 
Mrs. Susan M. Brown (now deceased) of Spring Hill, Ten- 
nessee, is currently in the Tennessee State Archives; and that 
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certain Campbell papers and Campbeil’s Russian diary, also 
described as being in the possession of Mrs. Brown, are in 


the Library of Congress. 
James W. Patton. 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





Berea’s First Century, 1855-1955. By Elisabeth S. Peck. (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press. 1955. Pp. xix, 217. 
$3.00.) 


This is a readable and sympathetic history of Berea Col- 
lege in Kentucky. The author, a teacher of history at Berea 
for forty-one years, will be remembered for her American 
Frontier and Tibbs Flooders. 

Once known as the Berea Literary Institute, the College 
was founded and exists today “to meet urgent human needs, 
especially when they are in the field of education.” Beginning 
with the struggles of the early founders, John G. Fee, Cas- 
sius M. Clay, John A. R. Rogers, and Henry Fairchild, all 
antislavery men, the author traces the role of the college 
as it sought to provide “thorough education to all persons of 
good moral character, at the least possible expense” under 
influences “strictly Christian, and as such opposed to sectari- 
anism, slaveholding, caste, and every other wrong institution 
or practice.” 

The first two chapters are general in nature and carry the 
story through the Civil War and Reconstruction periods. 
Considerable attention is given to the essential work of the 
American Missionary Association. The six remaining chapters 
are concerned with Berea’s work in interracial education; the 
development of a primary area ot service—the Southern Ap- 
palachian region; a century's development in “an adapted 
educational program”; the growth of the college’s work-study 
program; Bereas financial success from indebtedness to an 
endowment of $16,000,000; and, finally, the sharing of oppor- 
tunities with mountain folk through extension service. 

Now that Negroes are again attending Berea, it is signifi- 
cant that about half of the school’s students were of that race 
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until the enactment of Kentucky’s Day Law in 1904. As the 
college has changed its pattern of education to meet the needs 
of the * underprivileged” from the isolated coves and ridges 
of the mountain region, one can only speculate concerning 
future changes resulting from good roads, TVA electricity, 
better public schools at all levels, and the impact of media of 
mass communications. The under privileged of the next 
hundred years may well come from blighted urban areas 
rather than the mountains Berea and her sister institutions 
have served so well. 

This volume is enchanced by twelve illustrations, a splen- 
did survey of sources, and an index. The references are 
grouped by chapters in the back of the book, a debatable 
practice. The foreword, “The Berea Story” by Henry F. 
Pringle, is an excellent and highly favorable account of the 
college, but it is not necessary to Dr. Peck’s interesting and 
successful study. 

David A. Lockmiller. 

University of Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





The Journal of Major George Washington of His Journey to 
the French Forces on Ohio. Facsimile of the Williamsburg 
Edition 1754, with an Introduction by J. Christian Bay. (Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa: Privately printed for the friends of the 
Torch Press. 1955. Pp. 19, 29.) 

In 1753 Robert Dinwiddie, Governor of Virginia, sent 
George Washington, a major of the Southern District of Vir- 
ginia, to visit the French Commander in the North. The 
French had landed a strong force on the south side of Lake 
Erie in the spring of 1753 and had proceeded to fortify their 
position. This was disturbing to the British settlers and 
traders, and thus the British Government instructed Governor 
Dinwiddie to make representations to the French to desist 
and withdraw their forces. Washington was given the dut 
to visit the French and present the British Government's 
position. 

Washington gathered his forces and supplies and pro- 
ceeded on his mission, reaching Lake Erie on December 11. 
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After presenting his message to Legardeur de St. Piere, the 
French Commander, Washington returned to Williamsburg, 
January 16, 1754, and he reported to the Governor. Washing- 
ton performed his duty, but did not change the attitude. of 
the French. 

In 1754 Washington's Journal was published in book form 
by William Hunter at Williamsburg. Only eight copies of the 
original printing have survived. This facsimile of 400 copies 
will make this rare item available to those interested in the 
experiences and training of our first commander-in-chief and 
our first president. Mr. Bay and the Torch Press are to be 
peice for making this early edition of Washington's 
Journal more accessible. 

D. L. Corbitt. 

State Department of Archives and History, 

Raleigh. 





The South Lives in History. By Wendell Holmes Stephenson. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiii, 163. $3.00.) 


Wendell H. Stephenson is notably well qualified to under- 
take the writing of this book. He is one of the two men who 
have edited both The Journal of Southern History and The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. In these and other edi- 
torial duties he has officiated at the birth of many interpreta- 
tion of Southern history. Even so, The South Lives in History 
is the published title of a brave task. 

This book is a presentation of three of the most celebrated 
interpreters of Southern history: William E. Dodd, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, and Walter L. Fleming. Treating historians of many 
original ideas has produced a book full of ideas. It would in- 
deed be impossible to list many history titles with as sound 
interpretations as Professor Stephenson lists in his 163 pages. 

It is difficult to do justice to Stephenson’s closely balanced 
evaluations within the limits of a book review. Yet some indi- 
cations of apprasial can be made with a few quotations. Con- 
cerning Fleming's Sequel of Appomattox, Stephenson said: 
“If the writer's estimation that the redrafting of lines totaling 
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a tenth of the study would bring conformity with revisionist 
thought, the volume made some permanent contribution to 
Reconstruction historiography.” As to Dodd, “Historian of 
Democracy,” it is said: “Evaluating his books at mid-century, 
only one of them has stood the test of time [Nathaniel 
Macon).” To this Stephenson should have added Expansion 
and Conflict. Stephenson is undoubtedly correct in the criti- 
cism that Phillips neglected the small farmers in his preoccu- 
pation with large planters. Phillips overlooked the manuscript 
census returns and the records of “a thousand courthouses 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande.” 

The evaluations of Stephenson are brilliantly perceptive, 
but not subject to general endorsement or condemnation. 
They are rather carefully weighed conclusions which invite 
prolonged reconsideration. Contributions to historiography 
by the students of the three writers will require further evalua- 
tion before the place of the three masters is finally determined. 
The critical bibliography is valuable. 

Charles G. Summersell. 


University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 





As They Saw Forrest: Some Recollections and Comments of 
Contemporaries. Edited by Robert Selph Henry. No. 3 of a 
Series of Monographs, Sources and Reprints in Southern His- 
tory, edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: Mc- 
Cowat-Mercer Press, Inc. 1956. Pp. xvi, 306. Illustrations, 
folded map, and index. $5.00.) 


As a by-product of his research in the preparation of “First 
With the Most” Forrest (Indianapolis, 1944), Robert Selph 
Henry has here compiled selections from the writings of men 
who fought either with or against Forrest or who as civilians 
observed his operations during the Civil War. These include 
five memoirs of personal experience by Confederate partici- 
pants; two by soldiers who served on the other side; two by 
Southern civilians; and a group of letters written by a private 
soldier from near Nashville in December, 1864, and from 
northern Mississippi in January and March, 1865. Also printed 
is an estimate of Forrest published in 1892 by General Vis- 
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count Wolseley, a profound student of the art of war, who 
never knew Forrest personally but whose discerning appraisal 
did much to establish the great calvaryman’s reputation as a 
genius in combat leadership. 

The narratives vary greatly in length, from the eighty-five 
pages of Private John Milton Hubbard to the two-page de- 
scription of the Battle of Brice’s Cross Roads by the civilian 
Samuel Agnew. Similar contrasts occur in the character of 
the writing. Viscount Wolseley’s article is naturally the best 
from a literary standpoint, as well from the thoughtfulness of 
his comments. Of the reminiscences, the best is that of the 
schoolteacher-private (and later college president ) Hubbard, 
but each of the others has a flavor all its own. 

All except a portion of the letters of Private Hughes have 
been printed at some time or another, but it is convenient to 
have such material bought together in compact form. It must 
be remembered, however, that all the reminiscences were 
written long after the events of which they tell; and that as 
historical documents they must be judged accordingly. Also 
they include nothing of the period between June, 1862, and 
November, 1863, when the General and those who rode with 
him performed some of their most famous exploits. The edi- 
tor admits this and justifies it by explaining that he is not at- 
tempting another life of Forrest. 

Had the manuscript diary of Samuel Agnew been ex- 
amined, in the Southern Historical Collection at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, it would have supplied a more detailed 
account of the Battle of Brice’s Cross Roads and various other 
comments on Forrest that were not included in Agnew’s 
reminiscences published in 1895. And for the benefit of those 
not having access to manuscript sources, attention might 
have been called to the fact that “The Civil War Reminis- 
cences of John Johnston, 1861-1865,” not excerpted but re- 
ferred to as having been consulted in typescript (p. 67), have 
now been printed in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (De- 
cember, 1954; March and June, 1955). 

James W. Patton. 

The University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill. 
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Famous Signers of the Declaration. By Dorothy Horton McGee. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1955. Pp. vii, 307. 
Illustrations, index. $3.00.) 


Dorothy Horton McGee's acknowledgments give some clue 
to the thoroughness of her research into the period of her 
work. She has apparently delved into the records from New 
Hampshire to Georgia to write a history, for the age group 
from junior high up, that reads more like a commentary on 
contemporary events than a dull account of bygone dates and 
facts. 

In her introduction to these sketches of the famous signers 
of the Declaration she discusses the group of men as a whole, 
representing varying degrees of political sentiment, from the 
“violents” to the “moderates,” from those interested in re- 
dressing the wrongs inflicted on the colonies by the British 
crown to those determined upon independence as the only 
solution of their difficulties. Events taking place within 
the different states and their influence upon the work of the 
delegates are brought out in letters to and from the people 
back home. 

As the author states, more space is given to certain signers, 
not only because there is more information available, but 
also because they influenced the Congress to a greater de- 
gree. Quotations from Benjamin Rush's characterizations of 
the various members enlivens the portraits, particularly those 
where other such first-hand information is lacking. 

A chronological table preceding the introduction helps the 
reader in keeping up with the sequence of events. A number 
of photographs, copies of well-known portraits and paintings, 
add to the interest of the book. A copy of the Declaration of 
Independence fittingly concludes this interesting account of 
an important period of American history. 


Beth G. Crabtree. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The State Department of Archives and History recently 
completed arrangements necessary for the acquisition of the 
Alston House (sometimes known as the House in the Horse- 
shoe ) in Moore County. $5,000 was paid to the Moore Coun- 
ty Historical Association, Inc., for the property and a contract 
was drawn up so that the county association could restore 
and operate the house as a historic site under the general 
supervision of the Historic Sites Division of the Department. 

Mrs. Ernest Ives, President of the Moore County Histcri- 
cal Association recently announced that an old cemetery 
which contains the tomb of Governor Benjamin Williams and 
members of his family has been presented to the association 
by Mrs. E. M. Harrington of Georgia. This property is near 
the Alston House which was Governor Williams's retirement 
home. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden and Mrs. Joye E. Jordan of the 
Department of Archives and History, and Mrs. Mary Brooks, 


hostess at the Andrew Johnson House, together with radio 
broadcaster Sam Beard, gave a five-minute broadcast from 
the house, presenting a few facts about Johnson and the 
building in which he was born. The recording was given by 
the National Broadcasting Company over a nation-wide hook- 
up, Sunday afternoon, February 19, as a part of a number of 
programs featuring Raleigh as NBC's “City of the Week.” 


The Department of Archives and History for the past sev- 
eral years has co-operated with the History Department at 
Meredith College in training history majors — or Sen- 
iors) in archival, museum, and historical publication work. 
The course, completed on January 19, was characterized by 
an internship method of teaching which twice weekly gave 
the students an opportunity to learn by participating in the 
various duties and types of work conducted by the Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Julia C. Meconnahey instructed in archival work, 
Mrs. Joye E. Jordan in museum work, and Mr, D, L, Corbitt 
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in historical publication. The Meredith seniors who completed 
the course were: Misses Catherine Atkins, Mary Ann Bras- 
well, Angela Griffith, Ruth Haines, Mildred Rebecca Knight, 
Lois Pond, Barbara Sellers, Dorothy Elizabeth Smith, Peggy 
Jo Williams and Mrs. Shirley White Byrum and Mrs. Peggy 
Ennis Hatcher. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, made a talk to the Division 
Executive Committee of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy at the Colonial Pines Hotel, Raleigh, December 5, 
1955. His subject was “Preserving North Carolina’s Confed- 
erate Shrines.” 

On December 28-30, 1955, Dr. Crittenden attended the 
meetings of the American Historical Association which met 
in Washington, D. C. On January 26, 1956, he talked to the 
new members of the Raleigh Junior League on “The Capi- 
tal City—A Historical Sketch,” 

Dr. Crittenden participated as a discussant in a conference 
on February 15, in Miami Beach, Florida, on The Writing 


of Regional History in the South which was held by the Uni- 
versity of Miami, The Historical Association of Southern 
Florida, and The American Jewish History Center of The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head, Division of Publications of the 
State Department of Archives and History, made a talk to 
the Cosmopolitan Book Club, Raleigh, on February 8, on 
“Religious Groups in North Carolina.” On February 23 he 
presented a radio address, “Washington’s Early Training,” 
over Station WPTF in Raleigh for the Caswell-Nash Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. On February 
28 he was the guest speaker of the Entre Nous Book Club 
in Raleigh. 


Mr. Norman Larson, Historic Site Specialist for the Ala- 
mance Battleground, has presented a series of slide-lecture 
programs to the following groups: December 16, Optimist 
Club, Burlington; January 5, Rotary Club, Graham, Pleasant 
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Grove High School, and Burlington Lions Club; January 9, 
Graham Kiwanis Club; January 13, Alamance Battleground 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Gib- 
sonville; January 19, staff meeting, State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, American Legion Post No. 1, Raleigh; 
January 30, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Burlington; and 
February 9, Lion’s Club, Swepsonville. Mr. Larson was the 
author of an article dealing with the battleground which was 
featured in the Progress Issue of the Burlington Daily Times- 
News on January 20 and participated in a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Forum over the Burlington radio station on 


February 9. 


Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent of the 
State Department of Archives and History, spoke on January 
10 before the assembly of St. Mary’s School and Junior Col- 
lege, Raleigh, on “The Restoration of Tryon Palace.” Mr. 
Morley J. Williams, consultant who has supervised physical 
research on the grounds, accompanied Mr. Tarlton and made 
a few remarks about the work. 


Mr. William W. Wood, Jr., Historic Site Specialist for the 
Town Creek Indian Mound, resigned as of February 1 to 
complete work on his doctorate at the University of North 
Carolina. Mr. John W. Walker of the University took over 
temporary supervision of the historic site until June 1. He 
plans to reorganize and improve the site museum. 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator of the State 
Department of Archives and History, made a talk to the 
James Johnston Pettigrew Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, at the home of Mrs. O. A. Lester in Raleigh on 
December 14. Her topic was “Star Pattern Quilts.” She pre- 
sented a similar talk to the Vicinia Book Club on January 17 
at the home of Mrs. E. B. Morrow. On January 13 Mrs. Jor- 
dan gave a luncheon talk on “Wedgewood and North Car- 
olina Pottery,” to the Bloomsbury Chapter, Daughters of 
the Revolution, at the home of Mrs. R. N. Simms, Raleigh. 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Phillips, member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Archives and History, spoke to the Hooper-Penn- 
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Ilewes Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution on Nov- 
ember 18 at the home of Mrs. I. Harding Hughes, Raleigh; 
and to the Vicinia Book Club on January 3, at the home of 
Mrs. E. L. Cloyd. Her slide-lecture for both programs was 
entitled “Early Architecture in North Carolina.” On Febru- 
ary 10, Mrs. Phillips gave a slide-illustrated talk on “The Mo- 
ravians of North Carolina” to the Bloomsbury Chapter of 
the Daughters of the Revolution. 

The Junior Committee of the Caswell-Nash Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, presented a program 
with the co-operation of the staff of the Hall of History on 
February 3. Twenty-five costumes dating from 1790 to 1930 
were modeled. Miss Barbara McKeithan of the Department 
served as narrator, and a social hour followed the meeting. 

The Hall of History recently acquired from the Huntley 
family of W adesboro, Anson County, a kitchen which has 
been moved to a lot near the Education Building in Raleigh. 
Plans are being completed to restore the kitchen and furnish 
it in the original manner of one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The Sir Walter Raleigh Chapter of the North Carolina 
Society of the Colonial Dames, Seventeenth Century, pre- 
sented the Hall of History with a replica of the Thomas Nor- 
com House in ceremonies which were held on February 24. 
Mrs. Thomas Stamps, President, presided; Mr. D. L. Corbitt 
of the Department of Archives and History extended a few 
words of welcome; and Mrs. Marvin B. Koonce, Chaplain, 
gave the invocation. Mrs. Stamps extended a welcome to the 
distinguished guests present, and Mrs. Raymond C. Maxwell, 
Historian, presented a history of the Thomas Norcom House. 
Mrs. Stamps then presented the house which was accepted 
by Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator of the Hall 
of History. Following the program a reception was held in 
the Portrait Gallery of the Hall of History. 


The Western North Carolina Historical Association met on 
January 28 at the St. James Parish House, Hendersonville, 
with Mr. Clarence W. Griffin, Forest City, President, presid- 
ing. Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton of Hendersonville introduc- 
ed the two speakers of the evening, Mr. John Parris of Sylva 
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and Dr. Ben E. Washburn of Rutherfordton. Mr. Parris, 
author of Roaming the Mountains, urged the association to 
encourage the writing of county histories. Dr. Washburn re- 
viewed his book, A Country Doctor in the South Mountains, 
which deals with his work as a practicing physician in Ruth- 
erford County. 

Rev. J. B. Sill spoke briefly about his book, Historical 
Sketches of the Churches of the Diocese of Western North 
Carolina. Mr. George Stephens of Asheville reported on the 
Asbury Trail Award to be made to Boy Scouts by the asso- 
ciation of Methodist Historical Societies. Mr. Griffin named 
the following two committees: Dr. D. J. Whitener of Boone, 
Mr. George McCoy, and Mr. Albert McLean of Asheville to 
the Outstanding Historian Cup Committee; and Dean W. E. 
Bird of a to da Mr. Henry T. Sharpe, and Miss Cordelia 
Camp of Asheville as members of the nominating committee. 


The New Bern Historical Society Foundation, Inc., has 
sponsored the publication of a narrative poem, My Native 
Town, by James Hill Hutchins, native New Bernian, who 
was born in 1801. The pen and ink sketches illustrating some 


of the places and events depicted in the poem were done by 
Miss Janet Latham. 


The Centennial Celebration of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Halifax, was held October 30, 1955, with a special 
program and luncheon served at the Woman’s Club for out- 
of-town guests. Dedication of the church pews and a brick 
wall inclosing the church grounds followed the sermon 
which was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop 
of North Carolina. 


The quarterly meeting of the Carteret County Historical 
Society was held on January 21, at the civic center in More- 
head City. Mr. Thomas Respess presided at the meeting 
and Mrs. Eunice Paul of Sea Level presented a paper on the 
early history of that settlement. A committee composed of 
Mrs. Nat Smith, Mrs. J. D. Rumley, and Mr. L. D. Ennett 
was appointed to make a genealogical study of families in 
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the county. Mrs. Luther Hamilton, Miss Ethel Whitehurst, 
and Mr. F. C. Salisbury were named as members of the pro- 
gram committee. The society voted to ask the Onslow Coun- 
ty Historical Society to join them for a summer meeting at 
Harker’s Island. 


The first issue of the Rowan Museum News Letter which 
was released in January has been distributed. It lists recent 
acquisitions of the museum as books, manuscripts, furniture, 
and a number of relics and mementoes connected with state 
and national figures. The museum which was formally dedi- 
cated on October 14 has attracted favorable comment from 
a large number of visitors. The Memorial Garden which is 
adjacent to the museum was given by Mrs. Fletcher Smith 
in memory of her son, Corporal Franklin F. Smith, Jr. The 
colonial-style garden employs a formal design with brick 
walks, English boxwoods, and other features including a 
lead statuary bird-bath which is the focal point of interest 
in the garden. Many individuals have contributed plants, 
labor, and money to this project. Mrs. Charles Raney is 
chairman of the garden committee, and Mrs. J. Ray Wilson, 
Mrs. Walter Grimes, and Mrs. Marion Snider serve with her. 


Mr. William D. Kizziah of Salisbury was presented an 
engraved plaque on February 22 by the Elizabeth Maxwell 
Steele Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, in recognition of ‘ ‘outstanding historical research,” and 
for his untiring efforts in keeping Rowan County history 
alive. The presentation was made following an address by 
Mr. Kizziah, “The Role of Patriots in Rowan County from 
1753 to 1800.” 


The Colonel Andrew Balfour coat of the Daughters 


of the American Revolution of Asheboro has honored the 
organization’s namesake and Randolph County's most illus- 
trious Revolutionary War hero by placing a highway marker 
at the site of the private cemetery of the Balfour family in 
Cedar Grove township. Formal dedication of the marker 
will take place in the spring. 
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The address by the Honorable Frank P. Graham which 
was delivered at a joint session of the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly when a portrait of former Governor Cameron 
Morrison was presented to the State of North Carolina, has 
been printed and a copy given to the State Department of 
Archives and History by Mrs. James J. Harris. The booklet 
includes a picture of the portrait, the text of the acceptance 
speech delivered by Governor Luther H. Hodges, a letter 
from Dr. Graham to Mrs. Harris, and the address. 


The Pitt County Historical Society held its quarterly meet- 
ing on January 26, 1956. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson, Mrs. James (Wilma 
Dykeman) Stokely of Newport, Tenn., and Mrs. Charles 
(Betty Vaiden) Williams of Raleigh, were special guests at 
the seventh annual Book and Author pont sponsored 
by The Historical Book Club of North Carolina which met 
in the O. Henry Hotel Ballroom in Greensboro on February 7. 

Mr. John A. Kellenberger of Greensboro introduced Dr. 
Johnston, Head of the Department of History at Davidson 
College, who talked about Governor Zebulon B. Vance and 
announced that at some future time he planned to write a 
biography of the Civil War governor. Mrs. Karl Bishopric of 
Spray introduced Mrs. Stokely, author of The French Broad, 
one of The Rivers of America Series, who talked about the 
necessary qualifications of a writer. Mrs. Williams, who was 
introduced by Mrs. Willis Slane of High Point, sang a num- 
ber of North Carolina folksongs to the accompaniment of her 
autoharp. 

Miss Clara Booth Byrd presided at the meeting and wel- 
comed these additional guests: Mrs. Johnston, Dr. Williams, 
Mrs. O. Max Gardner of Shelby, and Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lee Humber of Greenville. 


A History of the Rotary Club of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1914-1955, which was prepared as a part of the Golden An- 
niversary Celebration of Rotary International, has been pre- 
sented to the Department of Archives and History. Dr. L. L. 
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Carpenter served as chairman of the history committee and 
was assisted in preparing the book by Mr. Harry Davis, Mr. 
Felix Grisette, Mr. Ernest Layfield, and Mr. Y son B. Warren. 
The book is composed of a compilation of officers of the Ra- 
leigh club, the history of the club, and short biographical 
sketches of distinguished members. 


Miss Mattie Russell of the Duke University Library, Man- 
uscripts Division, has published “Why Lamar Eulogized 
Sumner” in Notes and Documents in The Journal of South- 
ern History (August, 1955). She also edited “The Bill of 
Fare of the Hotel de Vicksburg—1863,” in The Journal of 
Mississippi History (October, 1955). 


The Southern Historical Association has established the 
Charles S. Sydnor Award of $500 to be given in even years 
for the best book published in the field of southern history 
during the two preceding calendar years. The first award is 
to be made in 1956 (for books published in 1954 and 1955) 
by a committee composed of Dr. William Hesseltine, Chair- 
man, Dr. Lester J. Cappon, and Mr. Harris G. Warren. Cor- 
respondence concerning this award should be addressed to 
Dr. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin, and the committee 
would be very happy to have suggestions for the award. 
The association has also established the Charles W. Ramsdell 
Award of $200 for the best article published in The Journal 
of Southern History, 1955, 1956, and in alternate years there- 
after. 


The Bulletin, American Association of University Profes- 
sors, spring, 1955, contains the final report of Dr. William T. 
Laprade, retired, of Duke University, as Chairman of Com- 
mittee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, which is in 
large part a review and commentary on his long experience 
with the association. A resolution was passed at the forty- 
first annual meeting of the association in appreciation of the 
services of Dr. Laprade. 
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Books received during the last quarter include: Robert 
Selph Henry, As They Saw Forrest: Some Recollections 
and Comments of Contemporaries (Jackson, Tennessee: 
McCowat-Mercer Press, Inc., 1956); Leonard W. Labaree 
and Whitfield F. Bell, Jr., Mr. F ranklin. A Selection From His 
Personal Letters (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1956); John Angus McLeod, From These Stones: Mars Hill 
College, The First Hundred Years (Mars Hill, North Car- 
olina: 1955); George Washington Paschal, History of North 
Carolina Baptists, Volume II (Raleigh: The General Board. 
The North Carolina Baptist State Convention, 1955); Robert 
S. Rankin, The Government and Administration of North 
Carolina (New York, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. American Commonwealth Series, W. Brooke Graves, 
Editor, 1955); Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, History of Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. From Its Earliest Settlements 
Through Its Establishment in 1754 to Its Bicentennial Year 
(Richmond, Virginia: The Deitz Press, Inc., 1955); The Cen- 
tennial Committee, The First Baptist Church, Lumberton, 
North Carolina. One Hundred Years of Christian Witnessing, 
1855-1955 (Lumberton, North Carolina: First Baptist 
Church, 1955); Harry L. Golden, Jewish Roots in the Caro- 
linas; A Pattern of American Philo-Semitism (Charlotte, 
North Carolina: The Carolina Israelite, 1955); J. Christian 
Bay, The Journal of Major George Washington of His Jour- 
ney to the French Forces on Ohio. Facsimile of the Williams- 
burg Edition, 1754 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Privately Printed 
for the Friends of the Torch Press, 1955); A. D. Kirwan, 
Johnny Green of the Orphan Brigade, The Journal of a Con- 
federate Soldier (Lexington: The University of Kentucky 
Press, 1956); Robert L. Isbell, The World of My Childhood 
(Lenoir, North Carolina: Lenoir News-Topic, 1955); Julian 
P. Boyd and W. Edwin Hemphill, The Murder of George 
Wythe: Two Essays (Williamsburg, Virginia: The Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, 1955); Howard G. 
Roepke, Movements of the British Iron and Steel Industry— 
1720 to 1951 (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences: Volume 36, 1956); 
and Clarence Edwin Carter, The Territorial Papers of the 
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United States, Volume XXI, The Territory of Arkansas, 1829- 
1836 [Continued] (Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1954). 
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